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VISITING AND DINNER TOILETTES.—{See Pace 898.] 
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Visiting and Dinner Toilettes. 
See illustration on first page. 

NIG. 1.—This rich cloak is of black velvet, with 
] a passementerie yoke, sable boa, and lining of 
red satin quilted. The fronts fit like a dress, and 
are held by a passementerie girdle at the waist. 
The back forms are also closely adjusted. The 
long full wings on the sides are gathered high on 
the shoulders next the passementerie, and are 
trimmed with sable put on round, instead of a flat 
band, to look fluffy as a boa. The muff is simi- 
larly trimmed, and sable cuffs may be added to 
the sleeves. Large round hat of black velvet 
with dull red ostrich plumes. 

Fig. 2.—This graceful dinner dress is of 
striped silk, with Louis XVI. designs of roses and 
foliage separated by cherry-colored stripes on a 
white ground, opening over embroidered white 
blonde trimmed with white and cherry ribbons, 
The skirt is of the stylish demi-trained length, 
with flat sides and full back breadths hooked 
above the end of the corsage. The waist, neither 
pointed nor round in front, but a medium between, 
is quite short on the hips and opens in V shape. 
Fichu folds of the blonde trim the opening, and 
similar blonde covers the sides of the fronts from 
the sleeves down, and meets under the fichu, be- 
ing held by bows of ribbon, white and cherry to- 
gether. Half-long sleeves draped at the elbows. 
Mastic Suéde gloves. Cherry-colored slippers, 
and white silk stockings dotted with cherry-color. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
’ 

An Inuvsrrateyn Werkiy vor Boys anp Gigzs. 

The issue for December 11th is another holiday 
number, foreshadowing the Christmas festival. 

The principal story is “ Young Lueretia, A 
Christmas Story,” by Mary E. Witktss, with an 
illustration engraved after a drawing by ALicKe 
Bakser. 

“ 4 Barn-yard Talk” is an amusing sketch by 
R. K. Monxirrrick ; “ Christmas Surprises,” by 
Aanes Carr Saar, and “ Two Pretty Gifts,” by 
Canpack WHEELER, are seasonable items. 

W. J. Henperson has something to say about 
“ Foot-Ball Old and New,” apropos of some sketch- 
es made at the recent Princeton-Harvard game, 
and here reproduced. “ The Lexington of the Sea” 
is a historical sketch by 8. G. W. Bensamin, with 
a front-page illustration by James G. TyLer. 

<1 Supplement to this number is 


A COLORED PLATE, 


“CIURISTMAS MORNING: A HUNDRED 
FATHOMS DEEP,” 


By F. S. CHURCH, N.A. 


SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $200 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy sent on application. 
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ST. NICHOLAS. 


T is a little singular that we should make 
connection between the observance of 
the day of St. Nicholas and that of the Na- 
tivity, as we do in letting children labor un- 
der the pretty delusion that the gifts which 
come to them fully three weeks later are 
the gifts of Santa Claus—a contraction, of 
course, of St. Nicholas, who has his own day 
in the tirst week of December, when he is 
honored by towns and by nations and by 
peculiar classes of the population with an 
honor all his own. It is not yet fifty years 
since the boys of one of the leading public 
schools in England kept the eve of St. Nich- 
olas with a procession which levied from all 
passers-by on a certain spot contributions 
of money in return for a gift of salt, which 
money was supposed to be applied to the 
uses of the captain of the band when in the 
university—King GEORGE the Third being 
a frequent witness of the sport, sport which 
had, however, to be curtailed of some im- 
piety and irreverence in order to satisfy the 
good Queen CHARLOTTE, and whose final 
abrogation met with a great deal of opposi- 
tion. Another mode of procedure in honor 
of the saint, although different in form, yet 
having much the same motif, was to be seen 
until late in the sixteenth century in the 
consecration of a boy bishop in the English 
cathedrals, who, until Innocents’ Day, some 
three weeks later, was allowed to ape and 
mock the practices of the real bishop, at 
first in the serious contrast of childhood and 
innocence, but at last in a burlesque that 
caused the whole thing to be done away 
with. To-day St. Nicholas is the saint re- 
ceiving most honor at the hands of all the 
Russians ; and he is not only the patron saint 
of children, but of young women, of schol- 
ars, and of sailors. Legend assigns to him 
many miraculousand many benevolent deeds 
in behalf of these young women ; and owing 
to them it early became the custom in con- 
ventual schools on the European continent 
to recognize and acknowledge his benigni- 
ty, in return for which homage he was sup- 








posed to deposit in the shoes or the stock- 
ings of the young people candies, fruits, and 
gifts of more or less value—an observance 
which among ourselves has been transferred 
to another and a subsequent day and date. 

The same good St. Nicholas is often pic- 
tured with three golden balls, on account of 
his supposed gift of three purses containing 
dowries for three maidens; and although 
the three balls have become also the sign of 
a pawnbroker, yet the pawnbrokers came 
from under the reign of the MEDICI, whose 
symbol it was, and who had taken it for 
their own in remembrance of the generosity 
and the wealth of the saint. Nowhere, how- 
ever, is the festival of St. Nicholas observed 
with such splendor aud earnestness as in a 
seaport of the south of Italy, where, in a 
subterranean building of Saracenic archi- 
tecture beneath the superb Church of St. 
Nicholas, the saint’s bones are treasured—a 
church where, if the King of Italy himself 
attends, he is a person of less consequence 
than the prior of the church, who claims to 
rank with archbishops and cardinals. Pil- 
grims to the number of many thousands at- 
tend the festival, all with staves bound with 
olive and pine, many of them barefooted, all 
of them fed, if they will, at the priory gates, 
all of them clad in their picturesque ancient 
costumes, devoted, earnest, fiery, and ob- 
serving a rite that has been known from 
time immemorial. A novel and interesting 
part of the ceremonies is seen when the 
sailors of the port, in memory possibly of 
some old rites in honor of Neptune, take the 
saint’s image from the care of the canons, 
bear it through the streets and far out to 
sea, only returning with it at nightfall, 
when with bontires and rockets and torches, 
the whole population intoning chants and 
litanies, they carry it about from shrine to 
shrine, and at length restore it to its keep- 
ers under the late stars with solemn earnest- 
ness, and all the wild but half-suppressed 
religious excitement possible only to the 
high-wrought Southern temperament. On 
the whole, St. Nicholas has all his share of 
honor, and we think he should scrupulously 
keep his hands off of observances and hon- 
ors and ceremonies that do not belong to 
him. 





THE CONVALESCENT. 
rnp in which a little general educa- 
b\ tion would be excellent is the art of conva- 
lescence; the art, that is to say, of getting well 
after long illness in such a manner that your 
nearest and dearest may not almost wish that 
you—had not been sick! To the sick, of course, 
all things are excusable; to the convalescent many 
things have to be excused ; but yet it often seems 
to the weary watchers, nurses, relatives, friends, 
worn out in body with tireless activities, in mind 
with ceaseless anxieties, in soul with heart-rend- 
ing sympathies, that they too in their turn might 
be regarded a little pitifully, and receive, now 
that danger and suffering are over, some small 
meed of consideration themselves. The really 
sick person is the one spot of pain and suffering 
in the whole world ; all feeling, sorrow, endurance, 
centre there over that sick-bed ; it is a fight for 
life; and every effort that can be made, every 
fatigue that can be endured, is to be made and 
endured in the face of death, the common ene- 
my. But when that enemy has been driven away, 
and is out of and below our horizon ; when health’s 
day-star makes the world bright, and hope and 
certainty smile upon us, reassure us, and promise 
us more than we dared crave in those dark hours 
when nothing was asked for but life and a little 
health; when the world looks good and fate 
seems kind; when convalescence, in fine, has the 
but lately sick one by the hand, leading the way 
up into clear and perfect sunlight and safety— 
then it seems as if gentle gratitude should fill 
the convalescent’s spirit, and never captious irri- 
tability or selfish exaction. There exists, to be 
sure, a great difference among people in regard 
to the habits of convalescence; these being al- 
most silly in their weakness with expressions of 
affection and grateful thanks for their escape; 
these, again, being in a highly wrought ecstasy ; 
these taking all as a matter of course, and doing 
their best to hurry themselves along; these lying 
back in dead calm, and letting fate and nature 
have their will; and these keeping up the habit 
of the sick, and still restless unless something is 
being done for them every moment, and full of 
indignation at the slightest lapse of attention or 
neglect of fancied duty ; and so far from express- 
ing gratitude to those who have been waiting on 
them like faithful slaves through all the recent 
past, express reproach at the mere thought of any 
lightening of the slavish service in the near fu- 
ture. To be gracefully and sweetly convalescent 
is perhaps sometimes difficult; to the highly 
wrought and nervous temperament it is perhaps 
impossible; but with all the rest of us it is not 
half a bad thing to try and meet the difficulty. 








WOMEN AND MEN. 


THE CREATION OF CHARACTERS IN 
FICTION. 

- a letter from a correspondent who describes 

herself as a young girl of twenty she speaks 
of having made some progress in a novel, and 
asks the present writer to tell her frankly wheth- 
er he thinks it will be likely to succeed. It would 
be easy to answer that no novel could possibly 
succeed if written by a person so inexperienced as 





to ask such a question of an utter stranger, who 
knows nothing about her, and is quite unable to 
guess from one short letter whether her novel 
would be one of the best ever written or one of 
the poorest. The fact of her age is of itself dis- 
couraging. It is true that Lady Morgan, after 
publishing a volume of poems at fourteen, fol- 
lowed. it with a novel, St. Clair, at twenty, and 
this again at twenty-three by Zhe Wild Irish Girl, 
which went through seven editions in two years. 
It is true that even this last has failed of perma- 
nent fame; yet that is a thing which rarely ex- 
cites much solicitude in young authors, provided 
they can secure the immediate article. Fanny 
Burney’s Evelina is comparatively permanent in 
its celebrity, but it was not written till she was 
twenty-six. Undoubtedly a few novels have 
been successful though written by youths or 
maidens of twenty; but when we consider the 
enormous number which have been produced at 
that age and never even published, it is evident 
that the chances of success are not large enough 
to be worth counting upon very seriously. 

Schiller said of his tragedy Die Rauber (The 
Robbers), which was written when he was barely 
of age, that he committed the error of trying to 
depict men before he knew any. But it some- 
times happens that the early work succeeds pre- 
cisely because the young writer describes at least 
one character with which he is familiar, namely, 
his own. Thus Lady Morgan was in reality her 
own wild Irish girl, and Charlotte Bronté was in 
character, though not in incident, her own Jane 
Eyre. It is often noticed in private theatricals 
that a tolerably stupid person may make quite a 
hit in a single part, if it happens to come pretty 
near his ordinary make-up and conversation; so 
long as he is practically enacting himself he does 
capitally, but the moment he tries to represent 
anything else he fails. So is it with a first novel, 
which is often far better than any of its succes- 
sors, simply because it attempts little bevond the 
author’s experience; when that ground is aban- 
doned all is lost. Jane Eyre has left on our 
minds an indelible impression of her own plain 
and shrinking self, with her solitary walks at 
evening, when the mere pleasure of directing a 
traveller on his way gave a thrill of excitement; 
the intensity and vividness of this one creation 
give life to the whole book, though the other 
people are lay-figures. But the trouble with such 
a mode of writing is that after the interest of the 
immediate personality is exhausted there is no- 
thing else to write about. Fanny Burney (Ma- 
dame d’Arblay) died at eighty-seven, leaving her 
fame still resting on Hvelina, and it is not very 
probable that Charlotte Bronté, had she lived, 
would have added to her fame. Probably it was 
better that Marian Evans—or Mary Anne, as they 
used to call her—should spend her early life in 
studying philosophy or translating Strauss and 
Feuerbach, so that when she finally took up nov- 
el-writing, at thirty-seven, she was able to create 
characters instead of writing about herself, 

How are characters in fiction created? It is 
the most mysterious of intellectual problems, ex- 
cept the production of real poe ns, and takes rank 
with that as belonging in that great realm of un- 
explained mental processes which, for want of a 
better name, we call genius, In the whole range 
of George Eliow’s novels there probably is not a 
woman so remote from her own serious and ear- 
nest temperament as Rosamond in Middlemarch, 
and yet Rosamond is regarded by many as the 
best character that George Eliot ever drew. 
What power enables Howells to throw himself 
so utterly into such a mere wreck of wasted tal- 
ents as the drunken lawyer Putney, in Annie Kil- 
burn, or into that wonderful bit of incidental crea- 
tion, Lyra Wilmington—kindly, selfish, impertur- 
bable, smooth as a rose leaf to the touch, but elu- 
sive and unimpressible as an ivory ball? How 
could Henry James merge all his individual per- 
sonality for the moment in that of the little, am- 
bitious, finely organized, over-sensitive, French- 
English, radical bookbinder in The Princess Casa- 
maxsima, or in the coarse, handsome draper’s 
model of a woman whom he loves? It is vain to 
complain that these authors do not lead their peo- 
ple to any important or well-moulded result after 
they are created; the wonder is in the creation, 
and the very way in which we criticise them is 
a tribute to the power with which they are drawn. 
When people begin to complain of Daisy Miller 
and Silas Lapham it is soon evident that those of 
whom they are complaining are as real to them 
as any of the people one meets in the street— 
perhaps more real, At any rate, these fictitious 
creations will be very sure to outlive all the indi- 
vidual characters who may have furnished hints 
to their authors. It is the Achilles or Odysseus 
of Homer who interests us; we care very little 
whether there was really such a person in history 
or not. 

When we come to the comparison of this cre- 
ative power, as shown in different persons, we find 
that, though Howells and James spend their lives 
in trying to do justice to the commonplace, they 
never get quite so near it as George Eliot. There 
is nothing so commonplace, in one sense, as a 
perfectly well-bred gentleman or lady, without any 
especial gift or grace beyond their gentleman- 
liness or ladyhood. Surely this cannot be so hard 
to depict ; and yet Howells never signally succeeds 
in it; although it cannot be said that hereally fails 
in it—when dealing, for instance, with the Corey 
household. But note the difference when George 
Eliot describes the rector’s family in Feliz Holt : 
what an indefinable and inseparable atmosphere 
of good-breeding surrounds them, fitting as well- 
cut clothes fit, with an effect no more to be de- 
scribed than to be counterfeited! She triumphs 
too, where almost all novelists of her sex fail, 
in depicting young men. There is no type of char- 
acter with which she succeeds better than in the 
ordinary, slow-witted, easy-going, gentlemanly 
young fellow, selfish by habit and generous by 
impulse—the Tom Tullivers and Arthur Donni- 
thornes of this every-day world. Most women 





novelists seem to feel that they have created a 
live young man when tuey make him say “ By 
Jove” occasionally. It is as distinetly their trade- 
mark as was the “ Gad, sir,” of a fine gentleman 
in the old English comedy. T. W. H. 





CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
VIll.—THE HEALTHY BABY. 


" N AN is physically a thing of shreds and 
patches, borrowed unequally from good 
and bad ancestors, and a misfit from the start.” 

We have Emerson as authority for the dogma. 

With such a heritage of ills laid upon it when 
starting on the journey of life, one marvels that 
a really healthy baby is ever found. The physical 
imprudences of preceding generations are a heavy 
fardel to be bound upon the wailing mite of hu- 
manity whose strength seems hardly sufficient to 
bear the burden of its own individual existence, 
apart from any heritage from its ancestry. 

The baby back is fitted to the burden, however, 
and when the father and mother are the blessed 
possessors of sound health the litle one is pro- 
vided with a store of vitality that does much to 
enable it to struggle successfully against its dis- 
advantages. Add to this the tender, wise care of 
a mother who makes a study of her child’s idio- 
syncrasies, and there is no reason why, accidents 
aside, the baby should not be healthy. 

But what isa healthy baby ? Not one who never 
knows an ailment, who does not fall a prey to the 
orthodox diseases of childhood, or who enjoys com- 
plete immunity from occasional “ croupy turns” 
or attacks of digestive disorder. Insistence upon 
such conditions would markedly diminish the 
ranks of those who now lay claim to the title of 
healthy children, if, indeed, it did not obliterate 
them entirely. With the handicapping ancestry 
already mentioned, one cannot expect a phenom- 
enon of robustness until after many generations 
have raised the standard of physical development 
much higher than it is at present. 

A healthy baby is not a dusus nature, Itisa 
child who enters the world in sound condition, 
and whose good constitution, supplemented by 
judicious training, enables it to throw off the ills 
that would prostrate a weaker organization. It 
is a baby who sleeps well, eats well, and digests his 
food; who discharges his bodily functions with- 
out complications, and passes through the natural 
processes of childhood—cutting his teeth, learn- 
ing to creep, to stand, to walk, to talk, with no 
hinderances and drawbacks from any inherent 
debility. There are plenty of such babies in the 
world, whose mothers take them as a matter of 
course, and never recognize their own happy 
exemption from sorrow and anxiety until the 
advent of a less sturdy infant teaches them to 
appreciate the blessings they have accepted un- 
thinkingly. 

Once in possession of a healthy child, in six 
cases out of ten it is the mother’s own fault if 
she does not keep it healthy. One shrinks from 
raising the proportion, remembering with a heart 
pang the tender mothers whose babies have been 
surrounded with all love could give or science 
could teach, and who have yet unfolded their 
wings and fluttered beyond the reach of grasping 
human hands. The old verdict, “ Died by the visi- 
tation of God,” seems often the only explanation 
that can be given. It is His will, and granting 
this, there is only useless cruelty in torturing 
doubts as to whether different means from those 
that were employed could have saved the precious 
life. When all earthly precautions have been 
taken, the divine agencies that have assumed the 
form of fever or of pestilence can only be ac- 
knowledged humbly, and self-blame hushed. 

Yet one must not sink to fatalism. The child 
will be far less likely to yield to unwholesome 
influences if it has been strengthened, not weak- 
ened, by the life it led before being attacked by 
illness. If the baby is well, keep it well. 

That class of parents is unhappily large who 
appear to accept a child’s strong constitution 
merely as a basis for experiments. The child has 
the habit of dropping asleep as soon as he is laid 
in his crib? Then let him be taken from it at 
any time to be exhibited. If he goes to sleep 
again so easily, the rousing him at all hours will 
do him no harm.- He rarely catches cold? Then 
carry him out in all weathers, keep him out late 
in the evening, and dress him in as thin clothing 
in winter as in summer. His digestion is excel- 
lent? Then by all means let him eat whatever 
he wants, and whenever he feels like it. He is of 
an inquiring turn of mind, and will taste anything 
you offer him, and it is very amusing to see his 
queer grimaces when some new viand fails to 
meet with his favor. 

“ But don’t you think«it is a good plan to ac- 
custom babies to eat everything?” said a pretty 
young mother, timidly. “Then their digestions 
will get used to all sorts of food. Of course, as 
my little girl is my first baby, I have had no ex- 
perience except with her, but her father insists 
she shall taste everything he has on his plate. 
She is a year old now, but she has liked potatoes 
and gravy ever since she was six months old, and 
she is so fond of preserves and cake, and of nearly 
every sort of vegetable. I did protest when her 
father began feeding her pickles, and cucumbers 
and cabbage witli vinegar on them, but she seemed 
to like them, and I can’t see that it does her a bit 
of harm.” 

The baby in question was even then of a pasty 
complexion, but she had plenty of flesh, although 
it was flabby and lacked the firmness that marks 
the body of a really healthy child. Following the 
course her parents had laid out for her, by the 
time she was sixteen years old she was a con- 
firmed dyspeptic, her skin the color of dirty dough, 
her teeth decayed, her breath intolerable. Yet the 
parents, while mourning over their daughter’s ill 
health, utterly failed to connect cause and effect. 
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“ She used to be such a healthy little baby,” they 
lamented. ‘She could eat anything,” 

A regular, simple diet is of paramount impor- 
tance in keeping a child well. Next after that 
come regular out-door exercise and the observance 
of early hours, A child under two years old 
should never be kept out of bed later than seven 
or half after seven in the evening. That this 
principle is not followed may be proved by the 
babies one sees on the horse-cars and ferry-boats 
after nine, ten, and even eleven o’clock at night. 
Sometimes the little things are cross, and wail 
pitifully for their beds ; again they will be in a 
state of abnormal excitement at the sight of the 
lights and the people. 

A sweet old lady, whose tales for children have 


made her name a household word all over the 
country, was crossing the Brooklyn ferry one 


night when her attention was attracted by an in- 
fant about eighteen months old. It was a bright 
little creature, and its eyes sparkled and its cheeks 
glowed at the applause elicited by the display of 
its small tricks and accomplishments. Its parents 
were evidently delighted at the notice their child 
received, but the old lady had only one comment. 
“Oh!” she sighed, “ what a dissipated little baby ! 

Dissipation in connection with babies is anoma- 
lous, and should be impossible. Let them enjoy 
their frolics in the daytime, but make them creep 
into their nests at the twilight hour. If the little 
ones who are met in the public conveyances late 
at night were travelling for necessity it could be 
condoned, but often they are evidently the chil 
dren of well-to-do parents who have had the 
babies with them on some excursion or pleasure 





” 





trip, and who are thus running the risk of sacri- 
ficing the children’s welfare for their own gratifi 
cation. 

No pains should be spared to detect the first 
appearance of any indisposition witha child. Too 
many people hold the belief that the province of 
medicine is restricted to curative offices. This is 
all wrong. The work of checking an incipient 
disease is simpler than that of arresting it after 
it is fairly One the 
principle of the quack doctor who always as a 


under way. cannot go on 
primary measure gave his patients something to 
throw them into fits; “ for,” said he, “ lam death 
on fits !” 
Often with 


controlling 


an infant everything depends upon 
s. An 
In propor- 
tion to the health and strength of the child upon 
whom it fastens, and when they do go down, 
with terrible rapidity. An older person has ac 
cumulated strength back of him, and the know- 
ledge how to husband ] is physical resources and 
make the most of them. He may possibly be 
able to trifle But with the baby 
there is little reserve power, and the 
recuperative ability of children has become a by- 
word, it is unsafe to tax even this too severely. 


a disease in its earliest s 





illness sometimes seems to have force 


itis 


with sickness. 


although 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


EVENING 


Wwe green, and rose are the colors most 
fashionable this season for evening toi- 


DRESSES. 





lettes, and in many dresses all these colors ap- 
pear together. Débutantes brought out at an 
afternoon tea make their first bow to society in 
pure white gowns of cashmere and Sic ne, but 


if they are presented at a ball, white tulle trimmed 
with white flowers is the dress chosen for them 
Greek draperies crossing the corsage from shoul 
der to waist line are in vogue for the 
fabrics, with white ostrich feathers or 

broidery for their garniture. The white tulle ! 
has a half-low with high 
puffed short sleeves, and a garland of white or 
pink roses placed diagonally, like an order, on the 
t, and trailing garlands tied with white rib- 
bon are on the skirt. Accordion-pleating is on 
part of the skirt, whether it is made of Sicilienne 
or of tulle, and a half-wreath of roses trims tlhe 
hair. 
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dress 


round corsage, 
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GREEN AND ROSE GOWNS 


The cold called Empire 
similar to Nile green, is in favor for striped cr 
and for tulle ball dresses. The 
but most often has a wide 
straight or twisted, the 
waist satin, covered only on the left side 
from shoulder to line, with the gathered 
crape edged there with a garland of pink roses 
stripped from their stems and mounted close to- 
ain ribbon with very thick cord 
on its edges, or else watered ribbon, 
the sash. 


green shade green, 
ape 
corsage may be 
either 


and this 


pointed, 


sash, 
around waist, 
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waist 
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EMPIRE GOWNS, FLOWERS, ETC. 


Empire designs are chosen for evening gowns, 
and it is in keeping to use flowers with these de- 
signs in greater profusion than they have been 
of late years. These Empire garlands sometimes 
border the entire front of the tulle skirt, while 
others pass only across the front at the foot, and 
still The 
youngest débutante now wears a pompon of flow- 






others form stripes up the front. 
ers or a wreath, or else there is a cluster of flow- 
ers with slender branches crossing the head, or 
bands of ribbon or of gold are used as fillets. 
Pink rose petals stripped from the roses are made 
into a pretty band to wear around the modest 


half ' neck of the débutante’s gown, or the 
V-sh: + neck of her older sister. Shoulder-knots 
of | are also again worn. Poppies are 
prettai: led on white or amber tulle; violets 


‘on moss green tulle, or else on 
laburnum, sweet-peas, orchids, 
either white, green, or pink—are 

tied on with rit ons; and there are many garlands 

arranged with creen grasses,.such as fleur-de-lis 
on gray or on green tulle, with long grasses bor- 
dering the front of the skirt, while red tulle is 
caught up with pink and red bouvardia clusters. 
Pompons of white ostrich tips silvered on the 


in prof 
pale gray tuli. 
and carnations 
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edges are worn by ladies who do not care to wear 
flowers ; other feather tips are frosted, and these 
pompons are fastened on with diamond hair-pins. 


WORTH’S EVENING MODELS. 

Worth makes most elaborate Empire gowns of 
green and rose, together with a sash of .white 
moiré ribbon and a fall of white lace around the 
neck, Milliners’ folds of satin, made in the old- 
fashioned way, are a revival of Worth’s for trim- 
ming tulle gowns as well as for those of heavier 
fabrics, rows of these stiff folds in clusters of four 
or five being placed across the front and back 
breadths of tulle, in one notable instance rose- 
colored folds crossing the pale green tulle skirt. 
The sides of this skirt are each covered by a | 
lengthwise breadth of rose satin brocaded along 
one selvage with white flowers and green laurel 
leaves, while other smaller figures, with the char- 
acteristic primness of Empire designs, are scat- 
tered about. The selvage of this fabric is left in 
full view down the front edge in the way Paris 
modistes delight in. Green satin darker than the 
tulle skirt forms the round bodice, which laces 
behind and is cut in square tabs along the back 
and sides of the waist, while the white moiré rib- 
bon sash crosses the front widely at the waist 
line and hangs in two flat ends to the foot. The 
front of this low waist is turned back in short 
broad revers of the green satin to disclose other 
revers of the embroidered pink satin, while white 
silk muslin is placed soft and full in the middle 
of the front, supporting a jabot of Mechlin lace 
similar to that which is turned down in a pleated 
frill all around the neck. The short sleeves have 
also revers at their tops holding the lace, and are 
very high in effect. 














BROCADES WITH EMBROIDERED FRONTS 


Soft white silk brocaded in Louis XVI. flow 
ered stripes separated by old-rose or yellow stripes 


of peau de soie or of armure are also made up 
in evening dresses, and these have either a demi- 
train or else a very short full train of four straight 
breadths White Sicilienne silk fronts placed 
flat in the skirts of these rich brocades are 
broidered across the 


em 
foot in a festooned border, 
and the silk itself is cut out in graceful scallops, 
Sometimes the embroidery runs up the front in 


| 
fes- | 
| 


stripes beginning quite wide between the 
toons, and tapering narrow to the top. Pale 
green satin fronts with scalloped foot have a 


Marie 
white 


Antoinette 
front 
toons in silver, 


design in crystal beads. A 
breadth with fes 
and the shaped side breadths have 
border down them of the em 
broidery. Such fronts are used with a rich gray 
brocaded satin train of only 
breadth, separated by gros grain stripes. 
folds of gray velvet edge the 
entire length. These 


satin is wrought 


a narrow silver 
two in a 
Wide 
breadths their 
velvet folds lengthwise 


stripes, 


side 


on 
the sides are a feature of brocaded skirts, as yel 
low velvet folds used down the side breadths of | 
a yellow brocaded satin train, while the front | 
breadth is of white tulle crossed with yellow | 


satin folds of the narrow kind already noted as | 
milliners’ folds. Other fronts of 
made of white lisse strewn all over 
embroidered flowers, and a narrow Empire bor- 
det selvage, or else the lisse is wrought 
all over in long leaf designs done in button-hole 
stitch. Other fronts narrow stripes 
wrought with a slender vine in colors alternating 
with narrow lace stripes. 


skirts are 
with small 


on one 


lisse are 


GLOVES, SLIPPERS, AND FANS 


White undressed kid gloves are worn with these | 
E:mpire gowns tied at the top with ribbon around | 
the arm, and the light tan also still 
used, while gray gloves are necessary for the many 
gray tulle, Sicilienne, o1 
The slippers usually match the gloves, | 
ind are either of Suéde kid or else of the mate- 

rial of the dress, with a square buckle of brill- | 
iauts. The Empire fan is of gauze, with a bor- | 
ribbons painted in gay colors, or else the | 
stripes lengthwise along the slender 
sticks. | 


gloves 


are 


toilettes now worn of 


brocade. 


der of 


vay are 


EVENING 


White and dull red are the favorite colors for 
evening wraps this season, and the materials are 
plush, faced cloth, and hair. White 
crinkled mandarin lamb fur trims the dark wraps, 
while sable or other fine brown fur gives distine- 
tion to white cloaks, The round shapes in pea- 
sant fashion, shirred about the neck, or else with 
flowing wing-like 
signs for these luxurious wraps. 


CLOAKS 
| 
| 


camel’s - 
| 


sleeves, are the excellent de- | 
White cloth 
lined with rose-colored plush and trimmed with | 
white fur makes a beautiful cloak that need not | 
costly. wraps of pale Empire 


Some | 
: . . . ra | 

green wool with white fur and gold trimming, | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


be very 
and others of chamdis-colored plush and gold, are 
also worn. One of the novelties for trimming 

cloaks is a fringe of ostrich feathers not more | 
than two inches deep, and made of several rows 
of the feathers, used as an edging for the fronts | 
of the cloak, and in the collar against the neck, 
also about the wrists. The antique brocades of | 
pale-colored flowers on white grounds are used | 
for the short evening cloaks that many ladies 

prefer, as they do not crush the rich tre ain; these 

brocades form the fronts and bac k of the mantle. | 
shaped wrap, with white or pale-tinted plush on | 
the sides. Rich fringes of passementerie 


gilt, with fur, are the trimmings. 


and 


VARIOUS HINTS, 


Antique broeades of colors on white or light 
ground, usually in stripes of flowers, are chosen 
for the Directoire toilettes that are made with a 
long coat back and skirt of plain Sicilienne or of 
velvet that is only demi-trained in length. In- 
deed none of the gowns of the Empire and Diree- 
toire period have the immensely long trains that 
were lately worn. Tulle dresses, however, touch 
the floor in the back, and are thus slightly longer 





than the usual dancing skirts. Low-necked waists 


are either round or pointed, and are not extreme- 
ly low. The revers of the Directoire period is | 
seen on low waists as well as high ones, and the | 
front of the corsage is very elaborately trimmed. | 
For simpler gowns Sicilienne is much used in | 
gray, white, pink, Empire green, or scarlet, and in 
all but the scarlet gowns it is combined with 
white as a petticoat, showing in front and bor 
dered at the foot, also as a soft vest and as puffs 
in the sleeves. Sometimes a single color is pre 
served in the Sicilienne silk muslin of 
the same shade being used in knife-pleatings 


gowns, 


around the neck and in a large jabot or Louis 
Quatorze cravat. Fichus of silk muslin edged 
with knife-pleating are also in great favor, and 


are especially pretty with scarlet Sicilienne dress 
es. Large wide jabots of white Mechlin lace in 
the small prim Empire designs are excellent for re 
lieving the plainness of many dark silk or velvet 
Pearl embroidery on lisse and frills of 
lisse wrought in scallops are used for trimming 
débutantes’ tulle dresses, and the more stately 
gown of a bride as well. Silver embroidery on 
lisse and on white faille rivals the gold trimming 
so Jong in fashion, Lace flounces are arranged 
in the old-time way as a border to the foot of the 
skirt, especially across the front breadth, which 
represents an under-skirt of white faille or of 
satin, while the demi-train is of large-figured bro 


cade; a 


corsages. 


cascade of the lace 

each side of the front breadth 
large tournures is especially 
gowns, yet 


then passes down 
The 


seen in 


absence of 
Empire 
two short 
steels to prevent the dress skirt sinking in below 
the waist. The Spanish flounce is another feature 
of these gowns, being especially appropriate with 
the 


most modistes use one or 


long coat back breadths; for instance, a Di 


rectoire coat of plain blue velvet slopes away 
from the front to show a brocaded blue petti 
coat made with a Spanish flounce half its depth 
at the sides, but curving down shorter in the 
middle, and headed by two erect gathered ruffles 
of the brocade, with a knot of the fabric in the 
middle. Spanish flounces of lace are similarly 
put on 
COIFFURES, HOODS, ET 
The hair is worn both high and low with even 


ing dresses, and is held in place by small fanciful 
combs of shell with jewels or gold or pearls in 


them, by side combs with a row of pearls or 
brilliant stones, and by several jewel ed pins 
For covering the head when leaving the ball are 


lace hoods made up over silk, and finished with 
a long fichu-like ends and 
bangles are worn in great numbers; the smallest 
a mere thread of gold, may hold a 
large pendant of jewels, and the 
splendent with all the jewelled pins in the wear 


boa or Bracelets 


necklace, very 
corsage Is re 
er’s possession stuck about at her own sweet will 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. C 
Donovan; Miss Swirzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaB_e, & Co.; James McCreery & Co.; and 
Lorp & TaYLor 





PERSONAL. 


SELDOM has the death of a woman in private 
life attracted such wide-spread attention and uni 
versal sympathy as that of ELEANOR BoYLe 
SHERMAN, the wife of the distinguished General, 
and nothing connected with her death has been 
more touching than the few lines added to the 
regular printed death notice by the hand of her 
bereaved + or poy It is a strange mixture of 
private and public duty, and, but for the 
very pe rsonal element, bre athes something of 
the spirit of an order from head-quarters, Euc! 
movement is set forth from the hour the 
woman is taken from her home in New 
till her body is laid in its grave in St. Louis, 
where, writes her husbend, “rest two sons and 
three grandchildren, and there deposit her cot 
fin to await mine.” 

Miss Junie Catuin, of New York, is a clever 
amateur violinist, and she is engaged to be mar 
ried to a son of Trenon W. Parke. Her fiance 
has given her a number of costly presents, but 
nothing handsomer than a violin bow with a 
diamond of purest water set in the end. Th 
idea is not a new one, except, perhaps, for ama 
teurs. One BULL had a diamond flashing in the 
end of his bow, though he never wore any jew 
els on his fingers. It to say that these 
diamonds are removable at the will of the own 
they might be a temptation to 
some impecunious hanger-on of the greenroom 

—Mr. James A. Wess, a New York merchant 
who lives at Madison, New Jersey, has presented 


grief 


York 


is safe 


er, Otherwise 


the Presbyterian chureh of that pretty town 
with a new church building, erected as a memo 
rial to his son James AuGustus Wess, who 


died last year just after completing his course 
at Princeton College. The building cost $40,000, 
and was designed by Mr. J.C. Capy, who built 
the Metropolitan Opera-house. It has, besides 
a library of several thousand volumes, a thor 
oughly equipped kitchen, which is said to rival 
that of m: iny a New York elub-house in the com- 
pleteness of its appointments. 
The old WAaLbnron house at Stony Point, 
Nyack, New York, a Revolutionary relic, 
destroyed by fire. It was built in 176 
by JacoB WALDRON, and on the lawn in front 
{ house Mad AntHony Wayne formed the 


hear 
has been 





of the 


command with which he won the victory at 
Stony Point. 
—After several years of virtual retirement 


from the stage, CLanaA Louise KELLOGG has or- 
ganized an English opera company, with her 
self at the head, and has started on what prom 
ises to be a most successful tour. Miss Ken 
LoGG opened her season in Boston, and took in 
nearly $12,000 in one week. Her rece ption was 
most enthusiastic, and the first night the 
playing of the orchestra was silenced by the ap 
plause of the audience, which, to quote from a 
letter to her mother, ‘seemed to stretel its 
arms across the foot-lights to welcome 
again.’’ 

—Mrs. O. C. Converse, of Waterbury, Con 
necticut, is seventy-cight years of age, and in 
her early prime she taught school at South Be nd, 
Indiana. But that is not her claim to distine- 
tion. That claim is based upon the fact that she 
taught President-elect Harxison his A B C’s, 


on 


her back 





S9Y 


and that President GAKFIELD was also one of 
her pupils. The latter, who was then driving a 
mule along the tow-path, found himself com 
pelled to stay at South Bend for the winter, his 
boat being frozen in. This was no cause of re 


gret to the lad, for it gave Lim an opportunity 
to study, which he did under Mrs. CoONVEKsg’Ss 


tuition. 

Mrs. Eminy 
spondent, describes the 
woman Of neat figure 


CRAWFORD, the Paris corr 
Queen of Port 
nd one whose ¢ 


othes fit 


her well. Her hair is red, “‘ but not of a carrot 
like shade,” and her complexion is of ** the pale, 
washed-out kind that one often finds in red 
haired women,’ and she has a ‘small, we 


shaped hand—the hand of a ‘handy’ and active 
woman.”’ 
RicHAKD MALCOLM JOHNSTON, Who 


has recently been the North, is described 


Colonel 


Visiting 











us a tall, stalwart Georgian, with a white he . 
a white mustacl handsome blue eyes, and an 
expression of ble nded kindliness and humot 

Mr. W. 8. GicBert’s new play, Brant 
hame Hall, written to display the talents of a 
youthful débutante, Miss JuLIA NEILSON, is not 
pronounced a success, nor has the young actres 
won the applause that her gifted patron antic 
pated. It that while she haus beauty and 
talent, she t or too little tran 
ing, for het resture betrays the hand of the 
instructor 

rhe thirteen trees planted by ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON at the Grange, now bounded by One 
hundred-and-fortieth and One-hundred-and-for 
ty-tifth streets, New York, were named by m 
in honor of the thirteen original States 
withstanding the devastation has beer ) 
ing on in this part of the y, these trees 
allowed to remair They are owned by Mr. W 
H. Dz Forest, who purchased the G ye in 
1879 for $312,000, which was regarded the as 
almost a fancy price, but which »w would 
hardly pay for more than a few of the 8 Into 
which the property has been divided 

The granddaughter of ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
the daughter of his son Ropexrt, will make he 





enuran 


COLN 18 a 


ciety’’ this winter Miss Lin. 
medium height, and 
has a well-) 








ounded tigure and bright virlish fac 

in Which there is no trace of the rugged features 
of her great ancestor fer hair and skin 
fair, and her eyes large and blue 

Internal Revenue Collector J. H. MacGon 
IGLE, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, boasts of hav 
ing carried the news of his nomination for the 
Presidency to the late James BUCHANAN M 
MACGONIGLE wus the i telegr aph operator at 
Lancaster, which was a mile from Wheat and 
the future President's homie He ran every step 
of the way, and had the satisfaction of m« v 
the regular messenger on horseback riding , 
to the house just after he had told the new ; 

ROBERT GARKETT, the railroad milliow 


who is suffering from temporary insanity, is still 
contined Ringw Jersey He hus 
two doctors and three nurses in constant attend 
and he 


ood ew 





ance, is never left alon His wite is in 
the house with him, but is seldom allowed to 
see him. It is thought that Mr. GARRETT is 


gradually improving, but his wife has re-lease 





the house, which he is likely to occupy 
wintel 

The Hon. MicuagL. Henry Hersenrt, for 
merly Secretary of Le 1at Washington, bu 
now occupying the position lately held by Lord 
SACKVILLE, is the son of the second son of tl 
eleventh Earl of Pembroke. It was to one of 
the Earls of Pembroke that SHAKESPEARE is said 
to have written his sonnets. If Mr. Hexpent 


should sonnets to 


to the beautiful you 


write iny one, it would be 


y American girl, Miss 



































SELLE WILSON, Whom he has recently made his 
bride 

Cassius M. Chay ww in his seventy-ninth 
year, lives a retired life on his estate near Rieh 
mond, Kentucky The t ot trees 
surrounding his house we united by his 
own hand. Mr. Cuiay is ny old ger 
tleman, tall, with silv nd well-cut 
features He st takes a t in polit 
though he takes no active nd an oce 
sional speech 

Mrs. NATHAN APPLETON, Of Boston, is at the 
head of a movement to raise funds for a statue 
of WASHINGTON, to be presented to t Freneh 
government by the women of A u «=6The 
President and Mrs. CLEVELAND have promised 
to lend their aid to the cause 

CaLvVIN 8. Brice is said to have paid $20,000 
for the box at the Metropolitan Oy v1 
formerly owned by the Duchess of Mai ig 
The Duchess had fitted up the box at a cost of 
several thousand dollars, making a luxu is 
boudoir of the little retiring-room at the back 

Mr. GeorGe F. Newron, the four olde 
of the Roreu travelling scho i lite 
ure, has just returned to Boston f it 
years’ sojc in Europe I terms of this 
scholarship allow the holder $1000 a year and 
the privilege of going whe he will, the only 
return on his part being an occ ) i 
tectural drawing sent hom ind an ¢ vition 
before the committee t of his tr 
Mr. NeEwTon went d viand trom Bos 
ton, and there he made tudy of pu 
baths and bath-houses | \ itectur y 
ure still in their infaney in the | ted State 

Mrs. MARGARET tana Gnamnacer bette 
known simply as Mrs. OLIPHANT, is now si 
years of ape She makes her home at Windsor 
and this, together with the fact that she is a 
Scotch woman, has made her quite a f ‘ 
of the Queen, who reads all her novels, o le 
has them read to her, and who takes every o¢ 
casion to praise their healthy moral tone Mr 


OLIPHANT is an amiable as well as an intellect 


looking woman, with strongly marked features 
and silver gray hair, which she half cove \ 
the inevitable British matron’s lace cap 

The late HaLL MCALLIistEer, of San Fi 


a brother of Warp McALLIsTER, of 


cisco, Was 


New York, and a nea ation of tl Wakp 
family of which Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe is a 
conspicuous member, It is said that durit 
thirty-nine years of law practic Mr. Hawi 
McALLISTER has pe nally earned more 


than any lawyer in the United States 





one vear he is said to ve rec ed two fees ot 
$35,000 each He used to boast that he had 
saved nineteen men from the vallows, and had 
never lost a murder cast Mr. McALLISTER 
was a hard worker, and died from rvous pro 

tration induced by overwork, yet at the sume 
time he did not neglect society, by which he was 


f 


eagerly courted, for he wus yf genial Vem- 


per and lively wit, 


A that 
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HAIR-PINS. 
“A pin, a pin,” she cries in 


haste ; 
A kingdom for a pin! 


ox a hair-pin, cries 
my lady, in disdain, but 
pray consider what would 
life be worth to women-folk 
without these useful help 
ers. A package of hair- 
pins in my pocket, cries the 
country cousin, enables me 
to meet all emergencies ; 
only last week a most ex- 
cellent tape needle was im- 
provised therefrom ; and an 
hour later, Jack, with the 
hint in his eve, fashioned a 


needle, and the blanket of 


his favorite colt was speed 
ily mended. In car travel 
ling, what can take its 
place? A thousand and 
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children laid them away. in 
boxes to sort them accord- 
ing to size, and the mother 
put them aside among her 
store of treasures. 

Every one may not know 
that hair-pins were in use 
thousands of years ago, 
Jong before common pins 
were so much as thought of. 

It is recorded that when 
the world was in its youth 
matrons and maidens in 
countries far remote from 
the then unknown Western 
world used delicate springs 
of gold wire to support 
their heavy coils of hair; 
ribbons, too, were wound 
about the long braids, and 
upon the crown of the 
head a mound of silken 












tresses was carefullyset up 

me duties it } i fil i 

phat vniets . Sidirgn. donor Fig. 2.—Repincore ror Dott, 
Fig. 1 

For pattern and description see 

Supplement, No. LV., Figs. 32-37 


Fig. 3.—Unper-Waltst anp 
Skirt ror Dow, Fie, 1 
[See Fig, 2 | 
For pattern anddescription see 
Suppl.,No.1V., Figs, 30 and 381, 


cutting nyagazines, coaxu 
refractory corks [rom milk 






Jersey with Sirk Vest. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs, 53-61. 
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Coat ror Boy rrom 2 To 5 Years oLp 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL, Figs. 62-65 





Frock ror Girt rrom 2 To 4 YzEans oxp. 
For patterp and description see Supplement, No. III, Figs, 24-29 
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; ‘ : th . 4 Fig. 1.—Do.t wirn Swine.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.) Fig. 2.—WorkinG Partrern ror Rua oF Dout com, Fig. 1, } 
Fig. 2.—Dertau or Work ror Cusnion, Fic. 1, Pace 909. For description see Supplement. Cross Srircn Emsrowery. 
Rings and clasps 
bottles, closing were in vogue 
with unwonted among Grecian 
sense of security women, and surely 
° 7 ; “*% 
a pile of wraps, were much needed, { 


for however much 
one may count 
upon .straps, tri- 
fles tucked in at 
the last minute 
are very apt to 
fall out by the 
way. 

In the far South 
it has not been so 
very long since a 
thriving thorn 
tree was a matter 
of family pride, 
carefully watched, 
too, lest any of its 


for in no record of 
Vanity Fair ever 
published, from 
the beginning of 
the world until 
now, was there 
such lavish expen- 
diture for false 
hair. An ancient re 
writer in allusion 
to colossal head- 
dresses then prev- 
alent calls them 
“towers of many 
stories.” 

At one period of 





glossy pins should the world’s history ) 
be blown away the teeth of boars 

by the wind; it and bears, made 

was Qf quite as elegant by the 

much account as craftsman’s hand, 

the “posy vard” were in great re- 

or fruit- yielding quest. 

bushes, and three Wooden pins ¢ 
of the largest, 


are common among 
our own Indian 
tribes, and the 
chief, in one case 
at least, relies 

upon them to in 
thankful for; the Fig. 1—Dott Hovss.-—See Fig. 2; and Fig. 8, Page 901.—(For description see Supplement.) crease the dignity 


smoothest thorns 
presented to a 
friend for shawl 
use were regarded 
as a gift to be 
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Fig. 1.—Ewpromerrep Taste Centre.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For design and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 38, 








Crocuer Hoop Fig. 3.—Workine Parrern ror Taspie Cover Tueatre Ho 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 69 and 70. or Dott Houst, Fig. 1, Pace 900.—Cross Srircn. ror pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIUL, Figs. 76 and 7%. 





k 2.—BLack SILK APRON 





Fig. 1.—Brack Sirk Apron 


For description see Supplement. 











4.—Back or CLOTH AND 
Moirnté Costume, Fia. 2 


Fig. 8.—Back or FLrannet Morn 


ina Gown, Fig. 1 For pattern and description see 
7 Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-14. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IL, Figs. 15-23 
; in shape and size somewhat re 
of his appearance, as supporters sembl ach fork ; the broad 
of the heavy ebon-hued locks outside teeth had hunting figures 


piled high upon his head, while fairly traced, and the broadened 


his squaws roam about with un- top was finished in sharp points 

bound tresses, Also, among our Never, perhaps, have there been 
Western tribes, carved bone and : = : = : more elegant fancy pins for the 
painted quills are in request. The j * hair than those in vogue hundreds 


writer has seen one such Indian Fig. 1.—FLanneL Mornixe Gown. —Front.—[See Fig. 3.] Fig. 2.—Ctora anp Morrét Costume.—Fron7.—f[See Fig. 4 f years before the Christian era ; 
relic a pin of bone rudely carved, For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 15-23. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-14 =e fashioned of ivory, 
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bronze, and silver, and variously ornamented. 
Many were spear-shaped, surmounted with hemi- 
spheres and set with jewels. With bone hair- 
pins having a whistle attachment the fair ones 


of those days could summon their attendants. 





AN INN WITH A HISTORY. 
See illustration on page 904 


N the guide-book of Wells one of the most 
| prominent names is that of Bishop Becking- 
Like many other Churchmen of his day, he 
was even greater as a builder than asa bishop. It 
was he who built the market-place, pretty still, 
though the turreted, statued gateways leading 
into Palace and Cathedral are defaced with large 
plate-glass windows, and only one of the houses 
las kept its gables and projecting stories, its 
diamond panes and carvings. Fortunately this 
is the very house to which associations as well as 
picturesqueness give a particular interest. From 
one of its wide bow-windows William Penn preach- 
ed the grace of God to the people of Wells as it 
never before had, and indeed, it may safely be 
said, as it never since has been preached to them 
by the Lord Bishop or his canons. And now, 
when Americans—Pennsylvanians above all— 
who know anything of their country’s history 
look at the old house, with its crooked gables and 
bulging windows, and its court, where the carving 
is so sadly weather-worn, it is of the man who 
here delivered one sermon they must think, rath- 
er than of Bishop Beckington, who made the 
place beautiful, but whose name is probably for- 


tun, 


gotten once the guide-book is closed. 

The story of Penn's visit to Wells is worth re- 
membering. The incident, insignificant as it is, 
compared to the greater events with which his 
life was crowded, is very characteristic of the 
man, It happened not long after the death of 
the wife he loved so dearly. His mind, however, 
for the first time in many years, was at peace, and 
his sorrow was easier to bear because of the two 
great consolations that had just come to him 
Friends who had looked doubtfully upon the fa- 
vor in which he was held at court had once more 
taken him back into their confidence; the be- 
loved province for which he had toiled so inces- 
santly, and of which for a while he had been de- 
prived, was now restored to him by the King. 
Once more he went about the country, as he had 
gone in earlier years, preaching and exhorting, in 
hopes that his words might perhaps do for oth- 
ers that which Thomas Loe’s had once done for 
him. He had been travelling between the hedge- 
rows of Gloucestershire and along the deep-sunk- 
en lanes of Devon and Somerset, holding meet- 
ings on the way, now in open fields, now in town- 
halls, when he came to Wells, the little low-lying 
town of two long straggling streets separated by 
the Cathedral, with its Bishop’s Palace to one 
side, its Vicar’s Close to the other. The old 
house in the market-place hung out then, as it 
does still, the sign of the Crown; but in those 
times it probably had not come down in the 
world, but occupied the position the Swan does 
now, and was the inn of the town. The first thing 
the travellers had to do was to see the Bishop, 
for without a license there could be no preaching 
in peace. For all the modern restoration and 
destruction, the main features of Wells have 
changed so little that you can follow Penn from 
the market-place through the gateway called the 
Bishop’s Eye, where the wall-flowers now make 
such bright bits of color on the crumbling stone- 
work, under the trees beyond, across the draw- 
bridge, where a great horse-chestnut drops its 
low-spreading branches into the water of the 
moat, and so to the Palace 

It was like Penn, who was not afraid to speak 
out his mind to kings and princes, to determine 
to hold a meeting in Wells, which has always been 
essentially a cathedral town, and nothing more. 
To-day you feel that if it were not for the Cathe- 
dral, upon which its interests centre, it would 
cease to exist altogether, or else quietly settle 
down into village life. It is a little hot-bed of 
Conservatism, where the Church, so necessary to 
fill the tradesmen’s pockets, is as deeply respected 
as the state, and where not only are few Liberals 
to be found, but hardly a Dissenting chapel. The 
people explain the presence of the Carmelite Con- 
vent by telling you that the nuns came over from 
France when so many religious orders were ban- 
ished from that country, The Salvation Army, 
though its officers make a great noise-and daily 
besiege the town, has but a small following. It 
is easy, then, to imagine what the place was in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, when Non- 
conformists were still being persecuted and im- 
prisoned. To go there to preach the new gospel 
was to beard the Church lion in his den. 

It was equally in keeping with Penn’s love of 
peace and order that when he thought it his duty 
to preach in Wells he should first ask the Bish- 
op’s permission. No one could defend his own 
rights better than he, and perhaps for that very 
reason no one was more unwilling to put himself 
in the wrong. 

By why should he hold a meeting in Wells, 
where there were no Quakers ? asked the Bishop ; 
what truth had he to reveal to the people that 
they had not learned already from ministers of 
the Established Church ? 

“The grace of God,” Penn answered. 

“ We preach the grace of God,” said the Bishop. 

“ But not as the Quakers,” Penn declared. 

He did not leave the Palace, however, until the 
permission had been granted. It was because 
the Town-hali was not to be had for his purpose, 
those in charge sharing the prejudice against 
Quakers so general among people in authority, 
that Penn decided to address the meeting from 
a window of the inn. It is not difficult to picture 
him standing there, the wide casements thrown 
open, a man fair to look upon in middle age, as 
he had been in youth, the beauty of his face and 
the sweetness of his words winning to him many 














hearts in the multitude below, just as they had 
out in the far West when he smoked the pipe of 
peace with his Indian friends, or in Holland and 
on the Rhine, whither he went to help those who 
were still seeking the light. It is by a curious 
chance that the window in which the man of 
peace stood now overlooks a cannon from Sevas- 
topol! Two or three thousand men and women, 
it is said, crowded the market-place. One won- 
ders how space was made for so many, for a few 
tents and vans and stalls in fair week will fill it 
to overflowing. And one cannot help contrasting 
those eager thousands with the insignificant hand- 
ful of worshippers who barely fill the choir of the 
Cathedral during daily or Sunday service ; for the 
people of Wells, if they do not join the ranks of 
the Salvation Army, or set up unorthodox chap- 
els for themselves, do not, on the other hand, 
give very active support to their own Church, 
But, wherever he went, the eloquence of Penn 
always held his listeners, even if they had come 
together out of curiosity, and here in Wells from 
his window he looked down on a mass of upturn- 
ed faces, the high gabled houses opposite mak- 
ing a pretty background, while above and beyond 
them he could see the tower of the Cathedral 
where the Bishop preached his sermons, which 
were so little like those of the Quakers. And as 
he spoke that which was in his heart, his earnest- 
ness went from him to the people, so that when 
constables came and arrested him there was much 
disturbance among them, and the magistrates 
were frightened. For Penn had secured his li- 
cense from the Bishop, and there was no just 
charge against him. They were forced to let him 
go, but they had done “ just enough to manifest 
the keenness of their stomachs for the old work 
of devouring, in that they could not refrain from 
whetting their teeth again after the Act of Tol- 
eration had blunted them.” 

In reading about Penn one cannot but feel that 
it was the power of keeping his enthusiasm within 
bounds that added so much to the strong influence 
he exercised over his fellow-men,. 
were many people who must have remembered 
how different had been the coming of James Nay- 
lor, the fanatic whose conversion struck George 
lox with a great fear. He had let himself be 
proclaimed the Everlasting Son, the Prince of 
Peace, the Fairest among Ten Thousand, and peo- 
ple had strewn their garments on the ground be- 
fore him as the Jews had before Christ in Jeru- 
salem. But Penn came as a man among men, 
no better or no worse than they. His faith was 
too strong, his knowledge of the world too great, 
for him to fall into the folly of fanaticism. When 
I used to see the small detachment of the Salva- 
tion Army making its nightly rounds, the woman 
in front with flushed face turning to 
the man behind pounding his big drum, and 
all with wide-open mouths shouting their loud- 
est, it seemed to me there could be no question 
that the man who, from the house by which these 
noisy Christians marched, once spoke with quiet 
sweetness, but with a love that made men listen, 
had chosen the better part. 

Exvizapeta Rosins Penne. 
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CHAPTER I. 


* GATHERING CLOUDS.’ 


’ 


i ig London season had not yet reacned its 
_ height, some years ago, before the arch ad- 
mitting to Constitution Hill had been swept back 
to make room for the huge, ever-increasing 
stream of traffic, or the plebeian ’bus had been 
permitted to penetrate the precincts of Hamilton 
Place. It was the forenoon of a splendid day, 
one of the earliest of June, and at that hour the 
roadway between the entrance to Hyde Park and 
the gate then surmounted by the statue of the 
Duke of Wellington on his drooping steed was 
comparatively free, when two gentlemen coming 
from opposite directions recognized each other, 
and paused at the gate of Apsley House—the 
elder, a stout, florid man of military aspect, mid- 
dle age, and average height, with large gray mus- 
taches and small, slightly bloodshot eyes; the 
younger, who was tall and bony, might have been 
thirty, or even forty, so grave and sedate was his 
bearing, although his erect carriage, elastic step, 
and clear keen dark eyes suggested earlier man- 
hood. 

Both had the indescribable well-groomed, fresh- 
ly bathed look peculiar to Englishmen of the 
“upper ten.” 

“Ha! Errington! I didn’t know you were in 
town. I thought you were cruising somewhere 
with Melford, or rusticating at Garston Hall. I 
think your father expected you about this time.” 

“T don’t think so. I was summoned by tele- 
graph from Paris. My father was seized with 
paralysis last week. He had just come up to 
town, and for a few days was dangerously ill, but 
is now slowly recovering.” 

“Very sorry to hear of it. A:man of his stamp 
would have been of immense value to the coun- 
try. He had begun to take a very leading part 
in local matters. I trust he will come round.” 

“T fear he will never be the same again. I 
doubt if he will be able to direct his own affairs 
as he used.” 

“That's bad! 
believe ?” 

“No; I never took any part in it. I almost 
regret I did not. It would, I imagine, be a relief 
to my father, now that his mind is less clear, to 
know that I was at the helm. But we have a 
capital man as manager, quite devoted to the 
house. I shall get my father down to the coun. 
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try as soon as I can, and I trust he'll come 
round.” 

“No doubt he will. He was wonderfully hale 
and strong for his years.” 

“Ah! how d’ye do, Bertie?” interrupted the 
first speaker, holding out his hand to a young 
man who came up from Hyde Park and seemed 
about to pass with a smile and a nod. ‘“ Who 
would have thought of meeting you in these god- 
less regions? I hear you are busy ‘slumming’ 
from morning till night.” 

“ Well, Colonel,” returned Bertie—a slight, fair, 
boyish-looking man—*“ I am so fav false to my new 
vocation as to have lost some irrevocable moments 
looking at the horses and horsewomen in the 
Row.” 

“Aha! the old leaven, my dear boy! You 
are on the brink of perdition.—Don’t you know 
Bertie Payne?” he continued, to his newly met 
friend. ‘“ He was one of my subs before he re- 
nounced the devil and all his works. He was 
with us at Barrackpore when you were in India.” 

“T do not think we have met,” the other was 
beginning, when a young lady—toward whom the 
Colonel had already cast some sharp, admiring 
glances as she stood on the curb-stone holding a 
hand of the smaller of two little boys in smart 
sailor suits—uttered a ery of dismay. 
child had rushed into the road, as if to stop a 
passing omnibus, not seeing that a hansom was 
coming up at speed. 

The young man cailed Bertie dashed forward, 
and barely succeeded in snatching the child from 
under the wheel. A scramble of horses’ feet, an 
imprecation or two shouted by the irritated driv- 
er, a noisy declaration from the “fare” that he 
should lose his train, and the scuffle was over. 

The little man, held firmly by the shoulder, 
was marched back to his young guardian. 

“Thank you!—oh, thank you a thousand times ! 
You have saved his life !” she exclaimed, fervent- 
ly, in unsteady tones. Then to the child: ‘“ How 
could you break your promise to stay by me, Ce- 
cil? You would have been killed but for this 
gentleman !” 

“JT wanted to catch the ‘omlibus’ for you, 
auntie!” he cried, with an irrepressible sob, though 
he gallantly tried to hold back his tears. 

“Hope the little fellow is none the worse of 
his fright,” said the Colonel, advancing and rais- 
ing his hat. ‘*Can I be of any use ?—can I call 
a cab ?” 

“No, thank you; I will take an omnibus and 
get home as soon as I can. Cecil will soon for 
get his fright, I fear—” 

“Sooner than you will,” remarked Bertie. 
“There is a Royal Oak omnibus. Will that do?” 

“ Yes, thank you.” 

“Come along, then, my young man; I will not 
let you go.” jis 

Bertie put the trio into the vehicle, and the 
lookers-on saw that he shook hands with “ auntie” 
as the conductor jumped on his perch and they 
rolled on. 

“Gad! there’s a chance for you!” cried the 
Colonel as Bertie joined him. “‘ An uncommon fine 
girl, by George! What a coloring! and a splen- 
did pair of black eyes!” 

“T suspect extreme fright did a good deal for 
both, poor girl. Her eyes are brown, not black.” 

“Brown! Nonsense! Didn’t you think they 
were black ?” 

“T did not observe them,” returned the grave 
personage he addressed, indifferently. “The boy 
had a narrow escape. I must say good-morning,” 
he added. 

“Stop a bit,”-cried the Colonel. “I must see 
you again before you leave town. Dine with me 
to-morrow at the Junior. And, Bertie—” 

“Thanks, no, I am engaged.” He said good- 
by and walked on. 

“Queer fellow that,” said the Colonel, looking 
after him. “He got into some money troubles 
in India, left the army, and got converted. Now 
he is not exactly a Salvation soldier, but some- 
thing of the kind. He'll be at you one of these 
days for a subscription to convert the crossing 
sweepers or some such undertaking. But you'll 
dine with me to-morrow. I'll tell you all the 
Clayshire gossip.” 

“Thank you, I shall be very happy.” 

“ Tisen good-by for the present. 1am engaged 
to lunch to meet one of the prettiest little widows 
you ever saw in your life, but she has no cash. 
Here, hansom,” calling to the driver of a cab 
which was passing slowly: “TI am a little late.” 
He jumped in and drove off. 

His friend, with a slight, grave smile, continued 
his walk to the Alexandra Hotel, the portals of 
which received him. 


Meantime the hero of the cab incident sat very 
demurely by his young aunt as the omnibus rolled 
slowly up Park Lane, oceasionally stealing in- 
quisitive glances at her face. 

“You have been a very naughty boy, Cecil!” 
she exclaimed, as her eyes met his. ‘* How could 
I have gone home to mamma if I had been obliged 
to leave you behind ?” 

“But you needn't, you know; you could have 
tied me up in a bundle and taken me back. Mam- 
ma would have known it wasn’t your fault.” 

“Tam not so sure of that; and you have made 
poor Charlie ery’—drawing the younger boy to 
her side. 

“Charlie is just a baby,” contemptuously. 

“He is a better boy than you are.” Silence. 

“ Auntie, do you think the gentleman who pull- 
ed me back was the old gentleman’s son ?” 

“No, I do not think he was.” 

“Why don’t you, auntie?” 

“T can hardly say why.” 

“T have seen that gentleman—the old gentle- 
man—in Kensington Gardens,” said little Charlie, 
nestling up to his aunt. “He spoke to mammy 
the day she took me to feed the ducks.” 

“T think that is only a fancy, dear.” 

“No; I am quite sure.” 

“ Oh, you are always fancying things; youarea 
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silly,” cried Cecil, now quite recovered, and turning 
to kneel upon the seat that he might look out, 
thereby rubbing his feet on the very best “ after- 
noon” dress of a severely respectable female, 
whose rubicund face expressed “ drat the boy!” 
as strongly as-a face could, 

The rest of the journey was accomplished after 
the usual style of sucly travels when the aunt 
and nephews went out together. Cecil was con- 
stantly rebuked and made to sit down, and as 
constantly resumed his favorite position; so that 
he ultimately reached home with beautifully clean 
shoes, having wiped “the dust off his feet” ef- 
fectually on the garments of his fellow-passen- 
gers, while his little brother nestled to his auntie’s 
side and gazed observantly on his fellow-travel- 
lers, arriving at curious conclusions respecting 
them, to be afterward set forth to the amusement 
of his hearers. 

Leaving the omnibus at the Royal Oak, the trio 
diverged to one of the streets between that well- 
known establishment and the Bayswater Road—a 
street which had still a few trees and small semi- 
detached villas, with front gardens left at one 
end, the relics of a past when Penrhyn Place 
was “quite the country”; while at the other, 
bricks, mortar, scaffolding, and a deeply rutted 
roadway indicated the commencement of man- 
sions which would soon swallow up their humbler 
predecessors, 

At one of these villas, the garden of which was 
tolerably neat, the little boys and their aunt 
stopped, and were admitted by a smart but not 
over-clean girl, who welcomed the children with a 
cheerful, “ Well, Master Cecil, you are just in 
nice time for dinner! Come, get your things off ; 
your gran’ma has a treat for you.” 

“Has she? Oh, what is it? Do tell, Lottie!” 

“Where is my mother ?” asked the young lady. 

“In the study, miss. Dinner will be ready in 
ten minutes.” 

“ Make the young gentlemen wash their hands, 
then,” she returned, and went along the narrow 
passage, dignified with the name of hall, to a small 
—a very small—apartment at the back, lighted 
by a glass door opening into the garden. It was 
tightly packed with book-shelves, a couple of 
chairs, a waste-paper basket, a small writing-ta- 
ble, and a large lady. Writing materials, books, 
and several manuscripts in a curly condition, as if 
just taken out of wrappers, were thickly strewn 
on the table, and the lady was looking at them 
with an anxious expression, one hand, which had 
dropped at her side, holding a letter addressed, 
“Mrs. Liddell, Villa Rosa, Penrhyn Road.” 

“Come back already, Katherine?” she said, as 
her daughter entered. 

“ Already, mother dear ?” witha smile. “ Why, 
we have been nearly three hours away, and Cecil 
nearly managed to kill himself.” 

“Not quite, I hope,” absently. 
near dinner-time.”’ 

“Yes, itis dinner-time. Have you a headache, 
mother ?—you look so pale!” coming round and 
kissing her tenderly. 

““No—that is, yes; but I must go and put on 
my black silk.” 

* Don’t mind, dear, if you are tired ; your morn- 
ing-gown will do very well, as we are alone.” 

“No, no; I must honor Cecil’s birthday with 
my best dress. These trifles are important.” 

‘T suppose so,” returned her daughter, looking 
after her gravely as she left the room. 

Mrs. Liddell was tall, and the lines of her fig- 
ure considerably enlarged. Yet she had not 
quite lost the grace for which she was once re- 
markable. Her light brown hair had a pale 
look from the increasing admixture of gray, and 
her blue eyes seemed faded by much use. It 
was a kind, thoughtful, worn face from which 
they looked, yet it could still smile brightly. 

“ She looks very, very tired,” thought her daugh- 
ter. “I must make her lie down if I can: it is 
so hard to make her rest!” She too looked un- 
easily at the mass of writing on the table, and 
then went away to remove her out-door attire. 

The birthday dinner gave great satisfaction. 
It was crowned by a plum-pudding, terrible as 
such a compound must always be in June; but 
it was a favorite “ goody” with the young hero of 
the day, Grandmamma made herself as agreeable 
as though she was one of a party of wits, and 
drank her grandson’s health in a bottle of choice 
gooseberry, proposing it ina “ neat and appropri- 
ate” speech, which-gave rise to much uproarious 
mirth and delight. At last the feast was over; 
the children retired to amuse themselves with a 
horse and a wheelbarrow—some of the birthday 
gifts—in the back garden (a wilderness resigned 
to their ravages), and Mrs, Liddell and her daugh- 
ter were left alone. 

“Now, mother, do come and lie down on the 
sofa in the drawing-room. I see you are out of 
sorts. You hardly tasted food, and you are 
dreadfully tired; come and rest. I will read you 
to sleep.” 

“No, Kate; there can be no rest for me, my 
darling,” returned her mother, rising, and begin- 
ning to put the plates and glasses together with 
a nervous movement. “I am out of sorts, for I 
have had a great disappointment. The Family 
Friend has refused my three-volume novel, and 
I really have not the heart to try it anywhere 
else after such repeated rejections. At the same 
time Skinner & Palm, write to say they cannot 
use my short story, ‘On the Rack,’ for five or 
six months, as they have such a quantity of al- 
ready accepted manuscripts.” 

“How provoking!” cried Katherine. “ But 
come away; the drawing-room is cooler; let us 
go there and talk things over.” 

Mrs, Liddell accepted the suggestion, and 
sank into an arm-chair, while her daughter let 
down the blinds, and then placed herself on a 
low ottoman opposite her. 

There was a short silence; then Mrs. Liddell 
sighed and began: “I counted so much on that 
short story for ready money! Skinner always 
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know what to do. If I take it back I may fail 
to dispose of it, yet I cannot wait. But the 
novel—that is the worst disappointment of all. 
I suppose it was foolish, but I felt sure about 
that.” 

“Of course you did,” cried Katherine, eagerly. 
“Tt is an excellent story.” 

“It is not worse than many Santley brings 
out,” resumed Mrs. Liddell ; ‘ but one is no judge 
of one’s own work, It was with reluctance I 
offered it to The Family Friend, and you see—” 
her voice faltered, and she stopped abruptly. 

Katherine knew the tears were in her eyes and 
swelling her heart. She restrained the impulse 
to throw her arms round her; she feared to agi- 
tate her mother; rather she would help her self- 
control. 

“Well, dear, I am no great judge, but I am 
quite sure that such a story as yours must suc- 
ceed sooner or later. So we will be patient.” 

“Ah! but, Katie, the landlord and the butcher 
will not wait, and, my child, I have only about 
five pounds. I made too sure of success, for I 
did so well last year. Then Madame de Corset 
will soon be sending in her bill for that famous 
dress of Ada’s, and she will want the money she 
lent me.” 

“Then Madame de Corset must wait,” said 
Katherine, firmly. ‘“ Ada is really your debtor. 
Where could she live at so small a cost as with 
you? Where could she be so free to run about 
without a thought for the children? What has 
become of her? Couldn’t she stay with Cecil 
on his birthday ?” 

“She is gone to luncheon with the Burnetts. 
It is as well to keep up with them: their influ- 
ence might be useful to the boys hereafter; but 
I do wish I could pay her.” 

“T wish you could, for it would make you hap- 
pier; but she really owes you ten pounds and 
more.” 

‘* What shall I do about that novel? If I could 
get two hundred —even one hundred — pounds 
for it, I should do well, I began to hope I might 
i *ke both ends meet with my pen. Oh, Katie 
ch ‘am ashamed of myself, but for the first 
ti, my life I feel beaten. I feel as if I could 
not come up to time again, 
long, weary battle!” 
chief to her eyes. 

“T wish J could give you rest, darling mother !” 
said Katherine, taking her hand and fondling it. 
“I fear I have been too useless—too thought- 
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less. 

“You have done all you could, my child; one 
cannot expect much from nineteen. But I wish 
—I wish I could think of any means of deliver- 
ance from my present difficulty. A small sum 
would suffice. 
I counted too much on those unlucky manuscripts, 
and now I do not know where to turn; I see a 
vista of debt.” A sudden fit of coughing inter- 
rupted her. 

“You have taken cold, mother,” cried Kather- 
ine. “I heard you coughing this morning. I 
was sure you would suffer for sitting near the 
open window in the study last night.” 

“It was so hot!” murmured Mrs. Liddell, lying 
back exhausted. 

“Yes, but it was also frightfully damp. Tell 
me, mother, is there anything we can sell ?—any- 
thing—” 

Mrs. Liddell interrupted her. ‘ Nothing, dear. 
The few jewels I had preserved went when I 
was trying to furnish this house. I fancied we 
should do well in a house of our own, and I was 
so anxious to make a home for my poor boy’s 
widow !” 

“When do you expect any more money ?” 

“Not for nearly two months, and then another 
quarter’s rent will be due.” 

‘“‘Mother,” said Katherine, after a moment’s 
silence, “ would not my father’s brother, of whom 
I have heard you speak, help you? It is dreadful 
to ask, but he is so near a kinsman, and childless.” 

“It is useless to think of it. He and your fa- 
ther quarrelled about money, and he is implaca- 
ble. His only child, a son, opposed him, and he 
drove him away. Poor fellow! he was killed in 
Australia.” 

““Why have hard-hearted wretches heaps of 
money, while kind, generous souls like you never 
have a farthing ?” 

“That is a mystery of long standing,” 
Mrs. Liddell, with a faint smile. 
not think or talk any more. 
down in my own room. There neither Ada nor 
the children can disturb me. Oh, my darling, 
how can I ever die in peace if I leave you to do 
battle with the bitter, bitter world unprovided 
for?” Her voice quivered, and the hand she 
laid on her daughter’s trembled. 

“Do not fear for me, mother. 
and more selfish than you are. It is time I work- 
ed for you. How feverish you are! Come up 
to your own room, You will see things differ 
ently when you have had a little sleep. If the 
worst comes, J will tell Ada that we must give 
up the house and go back to lodgings. We nev- 
er had difficulties before we came here.” 

“ No, for we never had debts. Now I have, and 
I have this house for nearly three years longer. 
It is not so easy to shake off engagements as 
you would a cloak that had grown too heavy.” 

So saying, Mrs, Liddell rose and ascended to 
the room she shared with her daughter, whom 
she allowed to take off her dress and put on her 
wrapper, to arrange her pillows, to bathe her 
brow in eau-de-Cologne and water, and soothe 
her with those loving touches, those tender cares, 
that the heart alone can prompt, till in spite of 
the cloud and thick darkness that hid her future, 
Mrs. Liddell was calmed by the delicious sense 
of her daughter’s love and sympathy. 

“T will make a list of editors,” said Kather- 
ine—“TI mean those whom you have not tried 
—and go round to them myself. Perhaps I may 
bring you luck.” 

“Yes; your young life is more likely to have 
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fortune on its side: the fickle jade has forsaken 
me.” 

Katherine made no reply beyond a gentle kiss. 
She sat silently by her mother’s side, till feeling 
the hand that held hers relax its hold, she slow- 
ly and softly withdrew her own, comforted to 
perceive that balmy sleep had stolen upon the 
weary woman. 

Still she sat there thinking with all the force 
of her young brain, partly remembering, partly 
anticipating. 

Of her father she had scarce any knowledge. 
She was but four years old when he died, and 
her only brother was nearly fourteen. The el- 
dest and youngest of Mrs. Liddell’s children were 
the survivors of several, 

Katherine’s memory of her childish days pre- 
sented the dim picture of a quaint foreign town ; 
of blue skies, bright sunshine, and abundant ve- 
getation; of large rooms and a smiling black- 
eyed attendant in a peculiar head-dress ; of some 
one lying back in a large chair, near whom she 
must never make a noise. Then came a change; 
mother always in black, with a white cap, and 
often weeping, and of colder winters, snow and 
skating—a happy time, for she was always with 
mother both in lesson and play time, while Fred 
used to go away early to school. Next, clear 
and distinet, was the recollection of her first visit 
to London, and from this time she was the com- 
panion and confidante of her mother. They were 
poor—at least every outlay had to be carefully 
considered—but Katie never knew the want of 
money. Then came the excitement and prepara- 
tion attending Fred’s departure for India, the 
mixture of sorrow and satisfaction with which 
her mother parted from him, of how bitterly she 
had cried herself; for though somewhat tyran- 
nical, Fred had been always kind and generous. 

How well she remembered the day he had left 
them never to return—how her mother had clasp- 
ed her to her heart and exclaimed: “ You must 
be all in all to me now, Katie. I have done but 
little for you yet, dear, Fred needed so much.” 

A spell of happy, busy life in Germany follow- 
ed, enlivened by long letters from the young Ind- 
ian officer, whose career seemed full of promise. 
But when Katherine was little more than thir- 
teen sorrow fell upon them, Fred’s letters had 
become irregular; then came a confession of weak- 
ness and debt, crowned by the supreme folly of 
marriage, concluding with a prayer for help. 

Mrs. Liddell was cruelly disappointed. She 
had hoped and expected much from her boy. 
She believed he was doing so well! She told all 
to Katie, who heartily agreed with her that Fred 
must be helped. Some of their slender capital 
was sold out and sent to him, while mother 
and daughter cheerfully accepted the loss of 
many trifling indulgences, drawing the narrow 
limits of their expenditure closer still, content 
and free from debt, though as time went on 
Katherine cast many a longing glance at the 
world of social enjoyment in which their poverty 
forbade her to triumph. 

Mrs. Liddell had always loved literature, and 
her husband had been an accomplished though 
a reckless and self-indulgent man. She had wan- 
dered a good deal with him, and seen a great va- 
riety of people and places. It occurred to her to 
try her pen as a means of adding to her income, 
and after some failures she succeeded with one 
or two of the smaller weekly periodicals. This 
induced her to return to London, hoping to do 
better in that great centre of work. Here the 
tidings of her son’s death overwhelmed her. 
Next came an imploring letter from the young 
widow, who had no near relatives, praying to be 
allowed to live with her and Katherine—shar- 
ing expenses—as the pension to which an offi- 
cer’s widow and orphans were entitled insured 
her a small provision. 

So Mrs. Liddell again roused herself, and man- 
aged to furnish very scantily the little home 
where Katherine sat thinking. But the addition 
to their income was but meagre compared to the 
expenses which followed in the train of Mrs. Fred- 
eric Liddell and her two “little Indian boys.” 

All the efforts of the practical mother and 
daughter did not suffice to keep within the limits 
they dreaded to overpass, Mrs, Liddell’s pen be- 
came more than ever essential to the maintenance 
of the household, while the younger widow con- 
sidered herself a martyr to the most sordid, the 
most unnecessary stinginess. 

A tapping at the door and suppressed childish 
laugliter called Katherine from her thoughts. 
She rose and opened the door quickly and softly. 

“Hush, Cecil! be quiet, Charlie! poor grannie 
is asleep. Come with me down-stairs; I will 
read to you if you like.” 

“Oh yes, do,” said Charlie. 

“T don’t care for reading,” 
you play bears ?” 

“It makes too much noise, I will play it to- 
morrow if grandmamma is better. Shall I tell 
you a story?” 

“No,” said Cecil ; “ Z will tell you one.” 

“Very well. I shall be delighted to hear it.” 

“T would rather have you read, auntie,” said 
the little one. 

“Never mind, Charlie; I will read to you af- 
ter.” 

“Shall we sit in the garden ? 
it quite clean and tidy.” 

“No, dear; grannie would hear us there. Come 
into the dining-room.” 

Established there, the boys one on each side of 
her, Katherine listened to the young story-teller, 
who began fluently: “There were once two little 
boys called Jimmie and Frank. Frank was the 
biggest ; he was very strong and very courageous ; 
and he learned his lessons very well when he 
liked, but he did not always like. The two little 
boys had an aunt; she was nice and pleasant 
sometimes, but more times she was cross and dis- 
agreeable, and she spoiled Jimmie a great deal. 
One day they went out to walk a long way, and 
saw lots of people riding, and Jimmie grew tired, 


eried Cecil. “ Can’t 
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and so did Frank, but Frank would not complain, 
and their aunt was so unkind that she would not 
call a hansom; so when they came to a great 
street Frank thought he would catch an omni- 
bus, and he ran out quick—quick. He would 
have caught it, but his aunt was so silly and such 
a coward that she sent a man after him, who 
nearly dragged him under the feet of a horse 
that was coming up, and they would both have 
been killed if Frank had not called out to the 
sabman to stop.” 

“Oh, Cecil, that is you and I! What a story! 
Auntie is net unkind, and you did not call out,” 
cried Charlie. 

Katherine could not help laughing at the little 
monkey’s version of the incident. 

“ Cecil, Cecil, you must learn to tell the truth—” 
she was beginning, when the door was opened, 
and a small, slight lady in black silk, with a pro- 
fusion of delicate gray ribbons, jet trimming, and 
foamy white tulle ruching, stood in the door- 
way. She was very fair, with light eyes, a soft 
pink color, and pale golden brown hair—altogeth- 
er daintily pretty. 

“Oh, mammy! mammy! where have you been 
all my birthday ?” cried the elder boy, rushing to 
her. 

“My own precious darling, do not put your 
dear dirty little paws on my dress!” she exclaimed, 
in alarm. “I was obliged to go, my boy; but I 
have brought you a bag of sweets; it is in the 
hall. Dear me! how stuffy this room is! Mrs. 
Burnett’s house is so cool and fresh! It looks 
into a charming garden at the back; and oh, 
how delightful it must be to be rich!’ She had 
advanced into the room as she spoke, and began 
to untie and smooth out her bonnet strings. 

“It must indeed,” returned Katherine, with a 
deep sigh. 

“Twill go and put on an old dress ; this one is 
too pretty to spoil, and the house is so dusty. 
Do you think it becoming, Katherine ?” 

“ Yes, very”’—with an indulgent smile, 





“You 
ought always to wear half-mourning; it suits you 
admirably.” 

“T think it does; but I must put it off some 
day, you know. Cecil dear, go and ask cook to 
make me a cup of tea. I will have it up in my 
room. Charlie, don’t cuddle up against your 
aunt in that way; it makes her too hot, and you 
will grow crooked.” Charlie jumped down from 
his chair and held up his face. 

“There, dear,” giving a hasty kiss. 
worry.” 


“ Don’t 


“Mammy,” said Cecil, with much solemnity, 
“T was nearly killed to-day.” 

“ Nonsense, dear! 
derful inventions. 
erine ?” 

“He might have been. He darted from me, 
at Hyde Park Corner, intending to catch an om- 
nibus, and would have been run over if a gentle- 
man had not snatched him from under the horses’ 
feet.” 

“My precious boy !”—laying her hand on his 
head, but keeping him at a distance. “ How 
wrong of you, Katherine, to let his hand go!” 

“I did not let it go; I was not holding it,” 
returned Katherine, dryly. 

* At Hyde Park Corner ?” pursued Mrs. Frederic 
Liddell, eagerly. “‘ Was the gentleman soldierly 
and stout, with gray mustaches ?” 

“No. He was young and slight and clean- 
shaved,” 

“ That is curious ; for Colonel Ormonde was say- 
ing at luncheon to-day that he had saved, or help 
ed to save, such a pretty little boy from being 
run over. I don’t exactly remember what he 
said. I was listening to Mrs. De Vere Hopkins, 
and Mrs. Burnett’s boy was making anoise. Col- 
onel Ormonde said he was just like a little fellow 
he had seen nearly run over that morning. Iam 
sure Tom Burnett is not half as handsome as my 
Cecil.” 

‘**T should not have been run over if auntie had 
left me alone.” 

“Go and get mother’s tea, and you, Charlie, 
fetch her some nice bread and butter,” said Kath- 
erine, who, though six or seven years her sister- 
in-law’s junior, looked at first sight older. “ There 
was an elderly gentleman such as you describe, 
talking with the young man who rescued Cecil, 
and he was very polite and interested in Cecil, 
who broke away from me, though he had prom- 
ised to stay by my side.” 

“ Promised,” repeated Mrs. Frederic, lightly, 
and carefully dusting her bonnet with her hand- 
kerchief. ‘“ What can you expect from a child’s 
promise? But poor Cecil rarely does right in 
your eyes. 

“ Nonsense, Ada!” 

“Not at all. [am very observant. But tell 
me, did Colonel Ormonde take much notice of 
Cecil ?” 

“T do not know. I was too much frightened 
to see anything but the dear child himself.” 

Mrs. Frederic did not reply for a moment; slie 
seemed to be thinking deeply. “ Where did you 
get those flowers—those you bought on Saturday 
for sixpence ?” 

“Oh! at the little florist’s in Queen’s Road, 
ji was late in the evening, you know, or they 
would not have been so cheap.” 

“T should like some to-morrow to make the 
drawing-room look pretty, if possible, for Colonel 
Ormonde said he would call. He wishes to see 
some of my Otocammed photographs. Heigho! 
it is a miserable place to receive any one in.” 

“ Well, you see, it must do.” 

“ Really, Katherine, you are very unsympathet- 
ic. If you have a fault, dear, it is selfishness 
You don’t mind my saying so?” 

“Oh, not at all. Iam thankful for the ‘if.’” 

“Where is your mother ?” 

“Lying down. She is tired, and has a horrid 
headache.” 

“Tm sure I don’t wonder at it, toiling from 
morning till night for those wretched papers. I 


This is one of your won- 
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in-law was an authoress, but when I mentioned 
that she wrote for The Family Friend and The 
Cheerful Visitor, Lady Everton, who writes in 7he 
Court Journal and various grand things of that 
kind, Said they were quite low publications, and 
never got higher than the servants’ hall.” 

“ You need not have gone into particulars, Ada. 
Whether my mother writes well or ill, the pressure 
on her is too great to allow of her picking or 
choosing; she must catch at the quickest mar- 
ket.” 

“T’m sure it is a great pity. That is the rea- 
son I stay on here, and let vou teach Cis and 
Charlie, though Colonel Ormonde says the sooner 
boys are out of a woman’s hands the better.” 

“If Colonel Ormonde is the old man I saw 
this morning, he looks more capable of judging a 
dinner than what is the best training for youth.” 





“Old!” screamed the pretty widow, “He is 
not old; he is only mature. He is very well off, 
too. He has a place in the country. And as to 


mentioning those papers, I know nothing of such 
things. The Nineteenth Century, or Bow Bells, or 
The Family Friend, they are all the same to me, 
Only I am sure such a nice lady-like woman as 
Mrs. Liddell shouid not write for the servants’ 
hall. She must have been so handsome, too! 
Fred, poor fellow, was her image. 
er be so good-looking, Kate.” 

“No, I don’t suppose I shall,” returned Kath- 
erine, with much equanimity. 

“Are there any letters for me?” asked Mrs, 
Frederic, looking round, as she lifted her bonnet 
from the table. 

‘“ Here are two. 

“Ah! this is from Harry Vigors. 
is coming home ] 


You will nev- 


” 


I suppose he 
And oh! this is Madame de Cor- 
set’s bill”—putting down her bonnet and opening 
it. “Eleven pounds seventeen and ninepence- 
halfpenny. Why, thisisabominable! She prom- 
ised it should not be much more than ten pounds, 
There is five per cent. off for ready money. Oh, 
ll pay it immediatels 4 
altogether, Kate? Ek 

is worth saving. It will buy me two pairs of 
gloves. Now I'll go and Tell me when 
Mrs. Liddell is awake.” 


(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


How much will that be 
Well, that 





ven shillings ? 


rest. 





South Kensington Embroidery Designs. 
See illustrations on pages 914 and 915, Supplement. 


Bre simple but appropriate designs for foot- 

stools from the Royal School of Art Needle- 
Work are furnished in these illustrations. They 
are of coarse serge, and while quite inexpensive, 
are at the same time most effective. The de- 
signs are worked in outline with thick crewel, 
One is of peacock blue serge, with the design in 
pale blue crewel, and the other of terra-cotta, 
with pale pink embroidery. 





ANSWERS TO CORRKSPONDENTS, 
JH 


You should consult a dermatologist who is a 


regular physician about your hair, eyelashes, and skin 
Black camel’s-hair made up as a Directoire redi: gote 
with revers of crape or of dull repped silk will be 


handsome for a young lady in mourning Deo 


wear a court-plaster patch on your face except to hide 








a pimple. 

L. M. P.—Your sample did 
moiré purty dress should be » 
pire waist, and straight breadths 
ort skirt, while the front is of white lisse or net, 
hanging full and straight, with a hem and rows of 
moiré ribbon at the foot. Add a wide Empire belt 


Mrs. L. W.—Have your 
but do not shorten it 
ming a plush wrap. 

Sunsoriner.—A bride should carry white flowers— 


plush cloak fitted closely 


’ 
Otter Is too costly for trime- 


not pink—no matter if she does wear a travelling 
dress, 
Cc. A. P.—Consult a cabinet-maker about polishing 


the wood of your piano. You can get some good 
Brussels carpets for $1 a yard, if you will take the de- 
signs of last season. Striped velvets are still used. 

Mrs. J. M. S.—An article on children’s clothing was 
published in Bazar No. 41, Vol. XXL. which will be 
sent you on receipt of 10 cents. 

M. C. W.—Steel blades are on the Knives used for 
meats, and silver knives are for fruits and desserts. 

Housrewire.—F amask linen is the best choice 
for your table. 1 wares are still preferred for 
entire sets of table china, and are in smaller, less showy 
designs than those of lust year. Drawn-work doilies, 
or those embroidered all over in colored silks, are in 
great favor. The cut English crystal is most used for 
celery dishes, bowls, etc. 

Donotuy Kerrasert.—Your cry for a new ¢ 
ment is universal We do not know of j 
more than we could give you a new sensation or a 
new animal is the old, oldstory. Try to think one 
out for yourself, and let us know 

Erurs. T.—You do not introduce your guest to ev- 
ery one. Say, “ Mr. Stewart, ladies,” as he enters, 
and introduce him particularly to one ortwo. He makes 
a sweeping bow to all. When your servant wnounces 
supper you rise gracefully, and taking the arm of 
some gentleman, you sa * Ladies and gentlemen, will 
you walk in to supper?” or indicate that you wish 
them to follow you. 

Mrs. J. A. MoD.—Send a New-Year’s or Christmas 
card in return, with your name on it 

B. M. 8S. Durnam.—Se your card to the hostess, 
That is all that is necessary. 

Cnisea.—Wear your hat to be married in, if you 
wear a travelling dress. Enter on your father’s arm, 
and meet your groom at the place where the ceremony 
is to be performed. The announcement cards should 
be sent at once after the marriage. ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
John Thompson announce the marriage of their 
daughter Chispa to Mr. Allen Rochefort, on Thursday, 
December seventh.” 

Long-time Sunsoriner.—In sending a present to 
your riding-master it would be proper to write: “ Mr 
Jones: Dear Sir,—Feeling obliged for your care and 
attention, I beg your acceptance of a riding-whip. 
Yours gratefully, Louisa Brown It is never too fa- 
miliar to say good-by toa teacher. Do not, however, 
be too intimate or familiar with your riding-master, 
In the evening rides wear your usual habit. We 
should think the low-cut vest rather like the circus. 

Goopv Foru.—It is proper to leave the cards of the 
senders on wedding presents, 

Lenoka.—When &. S. V. P. occurs on_an invitation 
you are bonnd to reply, and either accept or refuse. 
Finger-bowls are not going ont of fashion ; they are as 
indispensable vash-bowls. It would not be polite 
to invite the guest of a friend without inviting the 
friend herself to a large reception, but it is usnal to do 
so at dinners or suppers or luncheons, 

E. M. F.—Use silk cord passementerie for trimming 
a black wool dress. Make it with a flat pleated front 
to the skirt and full gathered back attnched to the 
waist, giving a redingote effect. Then have arevers on 
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“THEY SAY.” 
By RICHARD 8. SPOFFORD. 


- Oto i say” is a common liar, 
And she goeth up and down, 
And her tongue is a tongue of fire 
In the homes of all the town. 


Alike in hovel and palace, 
And on the broad highway, 

To our lips a poisoned chalice 
She lifts by night and day. 


What falsehood coins she utters! 
Her breast, ’tis slander’s seat; 
And gossip’s filthy gutters 
Are tracked by her vagrant feet. 


Over lives as pure and blameless 
And white as the winter snows, 

Suspicions unnamed and nameless 
Her passing shadow throws. 


Lo! where is a feeble brother, 
Borne down in the deadly strife 

That we wage with one another—? 
With a stab she seeks his life. 


And where one sits lone and lonely, 
As the widowed years go by, 
She cometh, but cometh only 
To beguile, and then belie. 


The fame that virtue prizes, 
The wreath that honor wears, 
She soils with her dark surmises, 
With her tainted fingers tears. 


‘Then curse me the cruel liar 
Who goeth her evil way, 
And curse me the tongue of fire 
That blasts with a breath “They say”! 





A DOLIL-DRESSING PARTY. 
See illustration on page 905. 


T does not always happen that pleasing objects 

are turned out in the happiest of surroundings. 
In order to make the goods as low-priced as pos- 
sible, little is paid for the labor. The materials 
used are, for the most part, what has been left 
from other more important manufactures. The 
amazing cheapness of the tin toy arises from the 
fact that scraps ot tin which from size or snape 
are no longer available for the wholesale manu- 
facturer find their final use when converted into 
metallic toys. All the shreds, bits, and ends of 
the dress-maker, turned over in quantity to the 
junk-man, are sorted as to material and color, 
and serve for the decking of dolls. 

Charles Dickens, in his Cricket on the Hearth, 
introduces us to Caleb Plummer and his blind 
daughter Bertha, and tells of the misery which 
surrounded them. Bertha earned a scanty living 
dressing dolls. The two lived in “a little cracked 
nutshell of a wooden house... .You might have 
knocked down Caleb Plummer’s dwelling with a 
hammer or two, and carried off the pieces in a 
cart.” In the poor room were “dolls of all sta- 
tions of life.” There were grades of dolls. The 
“ doll of distinction” had “ her wax limbs of per- 
fect symmetry.” Next came, lower in the social 
scale, the lezther doll; and very far down indeed 
—in fact, dolls hardly to be spoken of in genteel 
society—were those corporeally insignificant, of 
“a coarse linen stuff.” Here were the scissor- 
ings “of satin, cotton print, and bits of rags” 
with which Bertha clad her dolls. 

Mr. C. D. Weldon has drawn a brighter picture. 
‘There are no sad or depressing surroundings here. 
Six young women, with their mother, all hard at 
work doll-dressing. You can count the visible 
dolls, which are over thirty. It is doll-attiring 
von a grand scale. There is only the vaguest pos- 
sibility that this family has such a large juvenile 
‘connection that so great a phalanx of dolls could 
want related recipients. These young persons 
are evidently bent on satisfying a Sunday-school, 
‘or, better, those poor children who during this 
time of general happiness are suffering from 
physical ills in the hospitals. 

Has this family company devised any labor- 
saving arrangements as to the decking of these 
innumerable dolls? Of course if they carried out 
intelligent labor, and passed the doll along from 
hand to hand in the various stages of adornment, 
time would be saved; but that would savor of 
regular work, premeditated business. One al- 
most hopes that nothing of this kind is possible. 
Under the circumstances, as Mr. Weldon has 
sketched it, we scout at such an idea. Anybody 
takes a doll, and does pretty much as she pleases 
with it. Where there is plenty of material, why 
go into the cheese-paring details of whether the 
bit of muslin will cut better bias or straight, or 
whether a doll’s sash shall be three-quarters of 
a yard ora whole yard long? That the work will 
be neatly done—for there should be a proper pride 
about such things—we can rest assured, It is a 
delightful morning, or two these young women 
all pass together. There will be much chatter 
about things having no relationship with the 
work in hand, but nevertheless, with so many 
willing mantua-makers and milliners, there never 
could be turned out within so short a time a more 
lovely bevy of dolls. 

It is the eldest lady to whom is allotted the 
difficult duty of packing away the dolls. It may 
be noticed that the artist has placed one doll with 
long fluffy skirts in a young lady’s hand. She 
gives dolly a whirl that rustles out the skirts and 
makes its whole spread visible. It is a parting 
look of admiration. Then snugly wrapped up in 
tissue-paper, nicely folded away, the doll is con- 
signed to its box; from thence it will shortly 
emerge as beautiful as ever, thanks to the care 
of the old lady. 

In these later days, referring back to Charles 





Dickens's “Christmas Stories,” a rather hard- 
grained set of romance analysts decry them sim- 
ply because they do not understand them. Yet 
there was plenty of sentimentin them. They real- 
ly did not teach any system of political economy 
or indifference to religious belief. They were 
only stories which moved people’s souls, and what 
they did was to make the hearts of men and wo- 
men softer, and to incline them to do good work 
and to be charitable, and if Charles Dickens and 
his story of Bertha Plummer and her rickety old 
father did nothing more than that, then indeed 
we owe to Charles Dickens a great debt of 
gratitude. And maybe there is not one in this 
doll-making party who has forgotten him. 





VENGEANCE IS MINE. 

By EMMA SHERWOOD CHESTER. 
-y eres my dawg!” 

i “She ain’t!” 

“She is /” 

“She ain't!” 

This little neighborly chat transpired across a 
fence which was as much a subject of dispute 
between the combatants as was Agrippina the 
dog. 

The line had never been actually determined, 
not because the science of surveying was un- 
known to them, but because Miss Holeomb was 
too “close” and Miss Newbury was too obstinate. 
Miss Holcomb’s aunt had left her her property, 
and Miss Newbury’s father had left her hers. No- 
thing was said about the line in the deeds, and 
it is probable that the former owners lived amica- 
bly. Not so Miss Holcomb and Miss Newbury. 
And now Agrippina was born in the vicinity of 
this very line of dispute. The kennel of Beauty, 
her mother, had been put there to satisfy both 
parties. Miss Newbury paid for the lumber, 
and Miss Holcomb furnished the paint. Before 
the kennel was thought of, Beauty was discov- 
ered one morning sitting on the line, with face 
turned toward Miss Newbury, but with tail rest- 
ing unquestionably upon the premises of Miss 
Holcomb. It was a sufficiently pleasant position 
for Beauty to be in, but it was excessively trying 


| to the ladies on either side of the line who saw 








her there. Unmarried and childless, each had 
the organ which served for a heart, and which 
fluttered with parental instincts. To possess 
something living, something that came to one un- 
sought, had been the voiceless desire of each for 
mauy a year. Cats might be bought for a quar- 
ter, and birds for a trifle more; “But a dawg /” 
said Miss Holcomb, and “Oh, a dog /” said Miss 
Newbury, was a creature worthy of its name. 

Therefore, when Beauty rose on their horizon, 
with paws, both fore and hind, placed in provok- 
ing exactitude along the line, but with face to- 
ward Miss Newbury and tail toward Miss Hol- 
comb, these ladies were thrown into an agony of 
contention never before experienced. The mat- 
ter was at last adjusted, after a fashion, by Miss 
Holcomb claiming her mornings, and Miss New- 
bury having the exclusive right to afternoons; the 
evenings Beauty herself settled by going to sleep 
on the line. 

And now came Agrippina, slim, silky daughter 
of Beauty, and the battle waged afresh. 

“ Agrippina’s my dawg!” screamed Miss Hol- 
comb. 

“She ain't!” retorted Miss Newbury; and so 
on through the clinching encounter, when sud- 
denly Agrippina ran into Miss Holcomb’s arms, 
causing that lady’s eyes to flash with triumph. 

“There!” she exulted. 

“She smelt the meat,” asserted Miss Newbury, 
after a moment of acrid silence. ‘ You've got 
some meat in your pocket.” 

But Miss Holcomb shook out this receptacle to 
declare its innocence. 

“She came because she belongs to me,” she as- 
serted, vehemently. “Dogs know more than 
folks.” 

“Some folks,” sneered Miss Newbury, signifi- 
cantly. 

“She’s a lovely dawg,” cooed Miss Holcomb, 
passing her hand over the shining coat. “I shall 
call her Agrippina.” 

Now Miss Holcomb was all befogged in histor- 
ical research, but she explained to Miss Newbury: 
“ Agrippina was a heroine of the French wars. 
She was a slave, and died on the grave of her 
mistress. Agrippina,” she continued, addressing 
the dog, “ promise that you will die on my grave.” 

But Agrippina made no promises. She stood 
regarding Miss Newbury on the opposite side of 
the fence with gentle compassion. 

Tears sprang to Miss Newbury’s eyes. ‘“ You 
always take everything, Rebecca Holcomb,” she 
complained. “Last year it was them two little 
guinea-chicks that hatched under my stoop. You 
said they hatched in your yard; but you’d say so 
if they was hatched in the Injun Territory. You'd 
begredge me an angle-worm if it was to come out 
of your dirt. There ain’t a crueler woman liv- 
ing.” And indeed the cold acquisitive expres- 
sion of Miss Holcomb’s face verified this charge. 
“The next thing that sets foot or tail in these 
two yards I’m going to take,” added Miss New- 
bury, with unexampled firmness. 

“ Well, so you can,” agreed Miss Holcomb, who 
happened to know of a parrot about to be pre- 
sented to Miss Newbury by a friend, and to which 
Miss Holcomb could lay no legal or arbitrary 
claim—“ so you can.” 

“Give me them words in black and white,” de- 
manded Miss Newbury, in the flash of a curious 
premonition, “I'd rather have ’em in black and 
white.” Miss Holcomb drew out the little blank- 
book wherein already appeared’ many a written 
agreement between these two. “Set it down like 
you always do,” persisted Miss Newbury: “ ‘I, 
Rebecca Holcomb, swear by every living hair on 
my head that any creature, dead or alive, that 
shall set foot or tail in these two yards (Rebecca 
Holcomb’s and Elizabeth Newbury’s), between 





now and set of sun, shall belong to said*Elizabeth 
Newbury and her heirs for evermore.’ ” 

“Weil, I hope you’re satisfied,” said Miss Hol- 
comb, putting back her pencil into the loop and 
returning the book to her pocket, 

“Let me see it!” demanded Miss Newbury, 
sceptically, 

“Oh, of course you think ’'m mean énough to 
lie!” flashed Miss Holcomb, slapping the book 
down on the fence. 

“ Yes, I do,” answered Miss Newbury, unblush- 
ingly. “There! you didn’t sign yourname, Put 
it down this minute!” 

Her enemy wrote, “ Rebecca Holcomb.” 

“She’s a lovely dog,” she remarked again, 
gathering Agrippina in her arms and walking 
into the house. 

“She certainly is,” thought Miss Newbury, with 
a sigh. “But I always did think before that 
dogs were intelligent. She ain’t, or she’d never 
so much as pick the crumbs up from Rebecca 
Holcomb’s table. Dear! dear! I have awful bad 
luck! I suppose it.’ll be a lame peddler that “ll 
come into my yard first thing, and then won’t 
that woman laugh? I can hear her now callin’ 
it over the fence: ‘You and your heirs kin have 
him! Gracious! I do wisht I hadn’t had her 
write it down,” 

Miss Newbury seated herself with a troubled 
heart. She cast her eyes about her “ living-room,” 
neat, silent, unadorned, 

Miss Holcomb had two chromos of laughing 
babies above her high mantel; “Asleep” and 
“Awake,” cut into the frames, described their 
condition, Such things had never fallen to the 
lot of Miss Newbury; yet she admired them more 
than Miss Holcomb ever could, She thought of 
Agrippina, seated now, perhaps, under those very 
pictures, maybe licking Miss Holeomb’s hand. 

Tears fell into the pan of green peas that Miss 
Newbury was shelling. 

“For he that hath, to him shall be given; and 
he that hath not, from him shall be taken even 
that which he hath.” It was a hard saying, and 
the first to which Miss Newbury would have call- 
ed the Master’s attention had He stood beside 
her. 

“Yes,” she reflected, with a kind of patient 
bitterness, “ I suppose, even if she had let me have 
Agrippina, somebody would have pizened her the 
next day. Things seem to go that way with me 
always. I wonder why it is? She’s a dreadful 
mean woman, that Rebecca Holcomb. I'd say it 
if 1 was to die the next minute. She’d come and 
laugh at me if I was in my coffin, jest because I 
was unfort’nate. Yet she gits everything good 
that’s goin’. If other folks’s trees don’t bear so 
much as a nest of worms, she allus has peaches 
and plums, When folks have parties she’s allus 
bid. They can’t bear her, no more than I can, 
but they ask her to come, and they leave me out. 
They call me a clever creetur, too.” 

Here Miss Newbury’s repinings were broken by 
the click of the gate. She saw something bright 
flitting up the walk, and thought at once of a 
peddler’s pack. Images and vases sprang with 
derisive clearness before her mind’s eye. “I 
wisht I'd never had her write it down!” she 
groaned, “ How she will laugh!” 

The bright flitting object continued to move 
leisurely among the bushes. 

“He ain’t very tall,” Miss Newbury observed. 
““ Maybe he’s one of them poor hunchbacks, and 
she’ll laugh all the harder. He ’ain’t got vases, 
neither’”’—for the object drew nearer. ‘* Oh, dear 
Lord! it’s a little baby with gold hair! I wisht 
—oh, I wisht I could have her!” A world of yearn- 
ing found expression in these words of Miss New- 
bury’s. 

The child advanced; put its foot on the sill ; 
raised its eyes to hers. 

“You dear little creetur!” murmured Miss 
Newbury, ‘“‘ where did you come from ?” 

But the baby could not tell. It sat down on 
the sill and counted its fingers leisurely. ‘“ A— 
galoo—goo—goo,” it said, 


Miss Holcomb was laboriously working herself | 


through the slats of the fence, and pushing 
Agrippina, brave in red ribbons, before her. 

Miss Newbury seized the child, and wound 
both arms around it savagely. 

“You've got it down in black and white,” she 
cried; “and I made you sign your name!” 

But Miss Holcomb did not hear. She was lead- 
ing Agrippina by a string up the walk, and had 
stooped to adjust her scarlet bow, “ She’s just the 
loveliest dog, Miss Newbury,” she was saying, 
when she rose, and looked at her neighbor for the 
first time. 

Miss Newbury stood watching her, holding the 
child. “I don’t begredge you your dog,” she said, 
with the nearest approach to victory that she had 
ever known. ‘“She’s a nice dog, but I don’t be- 
gredge her. The first thing that set foot in my 
yard—mind, she came in my gate, too—was this 
child ; and if there’s a God of justice, He’s going 
to let me keep her.” 

“As if babies went walking around without 
owners, like dogs!” sneered Miss Holcomb, en- 
deavoring to conceal her envy andalarm. “ You'll 
have a yardful of relations coming to hunt for 
her in half an hour.” 

But Miss Newbury’s heart told her no. 

“Tvs Mis’ Bascom’s baby, and I heard as how 
Mis’ Bascom died this morning. ‘“ Who'll take 
care of the baby now, I’d like to know? Most 
probably she was lonesome and run out without 
the neighbors knowin’ it. But who’s to say she 
sha’n’t stay with me? No: I believe in a God; 
and I believe” —for poor Miss Newbury, like the 
rest of us, forgot her recent doubts in the face of 
present mercies—“I believe He sent this child 
to be a comfort to me.” 

“She ’ain’t got her teeth yet, has she?” Miss 
Holcomb suggested, darkly—“ not her eye teeth 
and her stomach teeth ?” 

“I don’ know whether she has or not,” an- 
swered Miss Newbury, with grand indifference. 

“Well, I wish you joy, Miss Newbury,” said 





her foe. “Agrippina sleeps nights, and don’t 
wear out shoes, which is more than you can say of 
your baby.” Whereupon Miss Holcomb crawled 
back through the fence with a fierce gnawing at 
her heart. 

Agrippina yelped sociably at her heels; but 
“ A—galoo—goo—goo,” came faintly sweet over 
the fence. “You, Agrippina, shut up!” cried 
Miss Holcomb, as one in pain. 





THE WATCHER. 


N hospitals the penalty imposed on a night 
nurse for sleeping when on duty is instant dis- 
missal on discovery—a penalty righteous enough, 
since no one can say what untoward accident, 
even to the point of suicide, might occur with the 
patient, the guardian being so disabled. And in 
private life a person who undertakes to watch by 
a sick-bed and falls asleep should suffer a similar 
penalty, with whatever disgrace attaches. It is, 
however, no light task to sit in a darkened room 
beside a bed, with a patient for whom there is 
little to do—a spoonful of nourishment or some 
drops of medicine to be administered once an 
hour, or a pillow beaten up, or a bit of ice dropped 
between the lips; to do this, and to do no more, and 
to keep awake, It is far easier to be on the feet 
all night and have something to fill and overflow 
each moment with active duty, even although one 
be more fatigued in the morning. But, easy or 
difficult, it is the watcher’s business to keep awake 
and alert, and her disgrace to sleep and be roused 
by the patient’s voice, and if she be a paid wateh- 
er, then it becomes dishonesty. Nor must a watch- 
er let herself be lost in the pages of an inthrall- 
ing novel which may make her oblivious to the 
passage of time in the scene about her; nor can 
she indulge herself in conversation or argument 
with the sick person. In fact the watcher is to 
be superior to most of those weaknesses to which 
human beings are subject in the small hours. She 
has death and disease to battle with, and if once 
in a while she looks out of the window at the 
great procession of stars moving overhead, or at 
some whirling, howling storm without, she will 
feel that in the order of the universe she has 
mighty aids in the fight on the side of health and 
order, and so take heart for her work, 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
A PERILOUS VOYAGE, 


N this way, unexpected and tragical, arrived 

our chance of escape. We walked to Carlisle 
Bay by way of the sea-shore, so that we might be 
met by none, and in order that the blood-hounds 
(if they should use them) in the morning might 
be thrown off the track. On the march that stout 
and lusty wench who carried one end of the bed 
neither called for a halt nor complained of the 
burden she carried all the way. It was nigh unto 
midnight when we arrived at the creek in which 
the boat lay sunk. This was within a stone’s- 
throw of John Nuthall’s cottage, where were be- 
stowed the mast, sails, oars, and gear, with such 
provisions as he had gotten together for the voy- 
age. The man was sleeping when Barnaby called 
him, but he quickly got up, and in less then an 
hour we had the boat hauled out of the water, the 
provisions hastily thrown in, the mast stepped, 
our sick man and the women placed in the bows, 
the stern and middle of the boat being encum- 
bered with our provisions, we had pushed down 
the muddy and stinking creek, we had hoisted 
sail, and we were stealing silently out of Carlisle 
Bay under a light breeze. Three ov four ships 
were lying in the bay; but either there was no 
watch kept aboard or (which is more piobable) 
it was no one’s business to hail a small sail-boat 
going out probably for fishing at dawn. Besides, 
the night was so dark that we may very well have 
escaped notice. However that might be, in a 
quarter of an hour we were well out at sea, beyond 
the reach of the guns of Carlisle Bay, no longer 
visible to the ships in port, and without any fear 
of being seen until daybreak. The wind, which 
sometimes drops altogether in the night, still con- 
tinued favorable, though very light. 

“ My lads,” said Barnaby presently, drawing a 
long breath, “ I verily believe that we have given 
them the slip this time. In the morning they 
may go forth, if they please, with their blood- 
hounds to hunt for us. Let them hunt, If any 
inquiry is made for us at the Bridge, no boat will 
be missing, and so no suspicion will be awakened. 
They will then, I suppose, search for us among 
the caves and ravines of which I have heard, 
where there are hiding-places in plenty, but no 
water to drink, so that the poor devils who run 
away and seek a refuge there are speedily forced 
to come out for water, and so are caught or shot 
down. Well, they will hunt a long time before 
they find us. This boat makes a little water, but I 
think not much. If she prove water-tight, and 
the breeze holds, by daylight we should be well 
to the south of the island. Courage, therefore! 
All will be well yet! How goes Robin ?” 

He was lying as easily as we could manage for 
him, one rug over him and another under him. 
Grace sat on one side of him, and the woman they 
called “ Deb” on the other. Then, because the 
boat sometimes shipped a little water when she 
dipped in the waves, Barnaby rigged a tarpaulin 
round the bows to prevent this; and (but this 
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was not till next day) over the tarpaulin he made 
out of a rug and a spare spar a low tilt which, un- 
less the weather grew bad, should shelter those 
three by night from dew and spray,and by day 
from the sun overhead and the glare and heat of 
the water. 

“Deb,” he said, softly, “art afraid 2?” 

“No, Sir—not while my mistress is here.” 
(Meaning Grace.) 

“If we are taken we shall be flogged wellnigh 
unto death, and very likely hanged as well.” 

“T am not afraid, Sir.” 

“We may spring a leak,” said Barnaby, ‘and 
so go all to the bottom and be devoured. Art 
not afraid to die?” 

‘*No, Sir—not if I may hold my mistress by 
the hand, so that she may take me whither she 
goeth herself.” 

“Good!” said Barnaby, ‘“ As for me, I expect 
I shall have to go alone, or with John Nuthall 
here. Well, there will be a goodly company of 
us. Go to sleep, my girl! In the morning we 
will serve around the first ration, with, perhaps, 
if all be well, a dram of cordial.” 

In the dim light of the stars I watched all night 
the three figures in the bow. Robin lay white 
and motionless ; Grace sat, covered with her hood, 
bending over him; and Deb, from whose head 
her coif had fallen, lay, head on arm, sound asleep. 
She had no fear, any more than a common soldier 
has when he goes into action, because he trusts 
his Captain. 

Thus began our voyage: in an open boat twen- 
ty feet long, with a company of three sound men, 
two women, and a sick man, For arms, in case 
we needed them, we had none atall. If any ship 
crossed our track and should call upon us to sur- 
render, we could not deny that we were escaped 
convicts, because the dress of all but one pro 
claimed the fact. Who,in such a climate, would 
choose to wear a coarse shirt and canvas breeches, 
with a Monmouth cap, except that it was a set 
vant ora slave who had no choice, but must take 
what is given him ? 





But we should not surrender, come what might 
If we could neither fight nor fly, we could sink. 
Said Barnaby, in the dead of night, whispering in 
my ear: “ Lad, tis agreed between us, we will 
have that clear: sooner than be taken we will 
scuttle the ship, and so sink all together. If tis 
accounted murder, the blame shall lie between 
us,” 

A little before daybreak the breeze freshened 
and the waves began to rise; but not so high as 
to threaten the boat, which proved, indeed, a most 
gallant little craft, dancing over the water 
she enjoyed being driven by the breeze. 
boats, as sailors will tell you (being always apt to 
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compare these craft with living creatures), come 
thus, frolic and sprightly, from their makers’ 
hands; while others, built of the same material 
and on the same lines, are, on the contrary, and 
always remain, heavy and lumpish; just as some 
children are lively and gay, while others, born of 
the same parents, are dull and morose. 

Then the sun rose, seeming to leap out of the 
water, a most glorious ball of fire, which instantly 
warmed the cool air and began to burn and scorch 
our hands and faces. In these hot latitudes one 
understands what the ancients meant when they 
spoke of the dreadful Sun-God, who both gives 
and destroys life, and is so beneficial and yet so 
terrible. We, who live in a cold country, are 
sometimes greatly comforted by the sun, but are 
never burned; we feel his warmth, but under- 
stand not his power. 

Then Barnaby began to gaze curiously all round 
the horizon. We had no glass or telescope; but 
his eyes were to him as good as any telescope is 
to most men. 

“Thank the Lord!’ he said, drawing breath 
(it was rare for Barnaby thus openly to give 
praise), “there is no sail in sight. To be sure, 
we have the day before us. But yet—” Here 
he began to talk as some men use when they de- 
sire to place before their own minds clearly the 
position of affairs. ‘ Very well, then—Barba- 
does lying thirty miles and more nor’east by 
north—vessels bound for the island from Bristol 
commonly sailing round the north—very well, 
then—we are out of their track. Yet—then 
again—some are driven south by stress of wea- 
ther. Ay, there is our danger. Yet again, if 
one should see us, would she bear down upon us ? 
I greatly doubt it. The wind will continue—that 
is pretty sure. If they were to discover that we 
had gone by boat, would they sail after us? 
Why, whom could they send? And whither 
would they steer? And what boat have they 
that can sail faster than this little craft? Yet 
we are pretty low down in the water. Humphrey, 
Jad’’—he turned upon me his broad and sunburnt 
face, full of cheerfulness—“ we are not within 
many hours of scuttling yet. <A tight boat, a fair 
wind, a smooth sea—let us hope for the best! 
How goes Robin ?” 

There was no change in Robin, either for bet- 
ter or for worse. 

“Sis,” said Barnaby, “art sleeping still, Sis? 
Wake up, and let us eat and drink and be jolly! 
What! Grace, I say! Why, we have escaped! 
We are far away at sea! Let us laugh and sing. 
If there were room in this cockle, I would dance 
also!” 

She lifted her head and threw back her hood. 
Ah! what a mournful face was there! 

“Oh, Brother!” she said, ‘canst thou laugh 
and sing? Hast thou forgotten last night?” 

“Why, no,” he replied. ‘“ One must not forget 
last night, because it was the night of our escape. 
All else, I own, I can forget. Let it not stick in 
thy gizzard, my dear, that the man frightened 
thee. Rejoice rather that he thus afforded me 
a chance of giving him a taste of his own cold 
iron.” 

“Nay, Brother,” she said, shaking her head; 
then she looked round her. “We are a long 
way from the land,” she said. “ When will they 
send out a ship to bring us back ?” 














“Why, d’ye see,” Barnaby replied, “give us 
twelve hours more, and they may send out all 
their fleet, if they have one, and sail the wide 
world round for us, and yet not capture us. And 
now let us overhaul the provisions, and examine 
the ship’s stores.” Grace pulled her hood down 
again, and said no more. The woman they called 
“Deb” was now wide-awake, and staring about 
her with the greatest satisfaction. 

“Come, John Nuthall,”’ Barnaby went on, “ we 
are hungry and thirsty. Where is the list I made 
for thee? Thou art our purser, our supercargo, 
our cook, and our steward; thou art also bo’s’n 
and carpenter, and half the crew. Where is my 
list, I say? Give it me, and we will examine our 
stores. Look up, Sis; never ery over what is 
done and over, What? A villain hath received 
a lesson and thou hangest thy head therefor ? 
Look up, I say. There is now hope for all; thou 
shalt merrily dance at my wedding yet.” 

Then he read the list, and examined each par- 
cel or box with great care. 

“A hundred and a half of bread, a soft cheese, 
plantains, a keg of water (nine gallons), six bot- 
tles of Canary (not one broken), a compass, a 
half-hour glass, a spare rug (‘tis over Robin’s 
legs), flint and steel, a bit of tarpaulin, a hatchet 
and hammer, a saw, some nails, a spar or two, a 
coil of rope and yarn, a lump of tobacco (we can 
chew it, though | would rather put it into a pipe), 
candles—faugh ! they are run together in a lump; 
they will serve to caulk something presently.” 

We had, in fact, no light during our voyage, 
but the tallow proved’ useful when—I think it 
was the next day—the boat started a leak. 

This was all our store. *T'was not much for 
six people, but Barnaby hoped that the voyage 
would be short. If he should be disappointed, 
who would not put up with short rations for a 
day or two for the sake of freedom ? 

“And now,” he said, when everything was 
stowed according to his mind, “we will have 
breakfast. 





Our provisions are no great things ; 
but, after the accursed loblollie, a bit of bread | 
and cheese will be a feast.” 

A feast indeed it was, and our Captain gratified 
us further by opening a flask of Canary, which 
raised all our hearts, Strange that men should | 
be able to recover their spirits, which should be | 
independent of the creature comforts, by a dram | 
of wine! As for Barnaby, 1 thought he would } 
have kissed the bottle. | 

“It is now three months and more,” he said, 
“that we have had nothing save a sup of kill- 
devil fresh from the still, and now we are merci- 
fully permitted to taste again a glass of Canary. | 
Tis too much!” he sighed, drinking his ration. | 
“ Well, we have but a few bottles, and the voyage | 
may be longer than we hope; therefore we must ; 
go upon short allowance. But fear not, Sis: there 
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shall always be enough for Robin, poor lad,’’ 

He then proceeded to tell us what he intended, 
and whither he would steer. 

“We have no chart,” he said. ‘“ What then ? 
I can draw one as good as they are made to steer 
by in these seas.” He could not draw one, be- 
cause he had no paper or pencil; but he carved 
one with the point of his knife on the seat, and 
marked out our course upon itday by day. “See,” 
he said: “here is Barbadoes, Our course all | 
night hath been sou’west. She now makes five 
knots an hour. It is now eight, I take it; and 
we must therefore be about forty miles from Bar- 
badoes. To-morrow morning we should make the 
Grenadilloes, which are a hundred and fifty miles 
from Carlisle Bay. Hark ye! There may be a 
Bristol vessel sailing from Great Grenada to Bar- 
badoes, or the other way. That would be the 
Devil. But such ships are rare, and there is no 
trade between the two islands. Well, we shall 
give Grenada as wide a berth as may be.” Here 
he considered a little. ‘ Therefore ’twill be our 
wiser plan to bear more to the south. Once south 
of Grenada, I take it, there will be no more dan- 
ger. Off the main of South America, the sea is 
covered with islands. ‘They are No-Man’s Land: 
inhabitants have they none: navigators, for the 
most part, know them not: English, French, and 
Spanish ships come never to these islands. My 
purpose, therefore, is to put in at Great Margari- 
tos or Tortuga for rest and fresh-water, and so 
presently make the Dutch island of Curagae.” 

“ And after that ?” 

“Then, my lad, we shall take ship to some 
country where a sailor may get a berth and a 
physician may find patients. It must be to Hol- 
land first; but never fear; we shall get back to 
England some time; and perhaps fight another 
battle, with a different tale to tell afterward.” 

As the day advanced, the coast of Barbadoes 
continually receded, until, before sunset, the isl- 
and lay like a purple cloud low down in the hori- 
zon, The northeast breeze blew steadily, but 
the sun caused a most dreadful heat in the air, 
and our eyes smarted from the glare of the water 
and the spray that was blown upon us. It was 
at this time that Barnaby constructed the tilt of 
which I have spoken. The sea lay spread out 
round us in a broad circle, of which we were the 
centre, and the cloudless blue sky lay over us like 
unto a roof laid there for us alone. Itis only in } 
a ship one doth feel thus alone, in the centre of " 
creation ; even as if there were nothing but the } 
sea around, the sky above, and our boat in the f 
centre. Thus must the Patriarch Noah have felt |} 
when his ark floated upon the vast face of the |} 
water, and even the tops of the high hills were | 
hidden and covered over. All day Barnaby 
scanned the horizon anxiously; but there came | 
into sight no sail or ship whatever. ‘To us, who | 
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sometimes see the vessels lying in a crowded port, 
and hear how they bring argosies from every land, 
it seems as if every part of the ocean must be 
covered with sails driving before the wind, from ; 
whatever quarter it may blow. But he who con- | 
siders the “ Mappa Mundi” will presently discover | 
that there are vast expanses of sea where never ; 
a sail is seen, unless it be the fugitive sail of the | 
pirate or the bark canoe of the native. We were || 


now nearing such a lonely sea or part of the ocean. 
Barnaby knew, what these planters did not, how 
to steer across the unknown water to a port of 
safety beyond. 

At mid-day our Captain served out another 
drink of water, and to Robin I gave a sop of 
bread in Canary, which he seemed to suck up and 
to swallow with readiness. 

In such a voyage, where there is nothing to do 
but to keep the ship on her course and to watch 
the horizon for a strange sail, one speedily falls 
into silence, and sits many hours without speech, 
sometimes falling asleep, lulled by the ripple of 
the water as the boat flies through it. 

I have said nothing about the man John Nut- 
hall. He was a plain, honest-looking man, and 
we found him throughout all this business faith- 
ful, brave, and patient, obedient to Barnaby, and 
of an even temper, and contented with his share. 
That he had formerly been a thief in his native 
country cannot be denied, but I hope that we 
shall not deny to any man the right of repentance. 

Sarnaby divided the crew—namely, himself, 
Jolin Nuthall, and me—into three watches of 
eight hours each, of which each man kept two at 
a stretch. Thus, beginning the day at noon, which 
was the only time we knew for certain, Barnaby 
would himself (but this was after the first two 
days) lie down and sleep till sunset; or a little 
later. Then John Nuthall lay down and took his 
turn of sleep till Barnaby thought it was two 
o'clock in the morning, when he woke him and 
I took his place. But for the first day or two 
Barnaby slept not at all, and the whole of the 
voyage he slept as a good watch-dog sleeps, name- 
ly, with one eye open. 

At sunset he gave out another pannikin of cold 
water to each of us,a ration of bread and cheese, 
and a dram of wine. Then he commanded John 
Nuthall to lie down and sleep, while I took the 
tiller and he himself held the ropes. Then the 
night fell once more upon us. 

Presently, while we sat there in silence, Grace 
rose up from her seat, and came aft and sat down 
beside me. 

“Humphrey,” she whispered, “think you that 
he is truly dead?” She was speaking, not of 
Robin, but of the master. 

“IT know not, my dear.” 

“T can think of nothing but of that man’s sud- 
den end, and of what may happen to us. Say 
something to comfort me, Humphrey! You al- 
ways had some good word to say, like manna for 
refreshment. My soul is low in the dust; I can- 
not even pray.” 

“Why, my dear?” What could I say? “’Tis 
true that the man was struck down, and that sud- 
denly. And yet—” 

“To think that my brother—that Barnaby— 
should have killed him !” 

“Why,” said Barnaby, “if some one had to 
kill him, why not I as well as another? What 
odds who killed him ?” 

“Oh!” she said, “ that a man should be called 
away at such a moment, when his brain was reel 
ing with wine and wicked thoughts !” 

“ He was not dead,” I told her (though I knew 
very well what would be the end), “ when we came 
away. Many a man recovers who hath had a 
sword-thrust through the body. He may now be 
on the mend—who can tell?” Yet I knew, I 
say, very well, how it must have ended. ‘Con 
sider, my dear: he tempted the wrath of God, if 
any man ever did. If he is destroyed, on his own 
head be it—not on ours, If he recover, he will 
have had a lesson which will serve him for the 
rest of his life. If he doth not recover, he may 
have time left him for something of repentance 
and of prayer. Why, Grace, if we get safely to 
our port we ought to consider the punishment of 
this sinner (which was in self-defence, as one may 
truly say) the very means granted by Providence 
for our own escape. How else should we have 
got away? How else should we have resolved 
to venture all, even to carrying Robin with us?” 
All this, I repeat, I said to encourage her, be- 
cause, if I know aught of wounds, a man bleed- 
ing inwardly of a sword-thrust through his vitals 
would have short time for the collecting of his 
thoughts or the repentance of his sins, being as 
truly cut off in the midst of them as if he had 
been struck down by a thunder-bolt. A man 
may groan and writhe under the dreadful torture 
of such a wound, but there is little room for medi- 
tation or for repentance. 

Then I asked her if she was in fear as to the 
event of the voyage. 

“T fear nothing,” she told me, “hut to be cap- 
tured and taken back to the place whence we 
came, there to be put in prison and flogged. 
‘That is my only fear. Humphrey, we have stf- 
fered so much that this last shame would be too 
great for me to bear. Oh! to be tied up before 
all the men, and flogged like the black women— 
*twould kill me, Humphrey !” 

“Grace,” I said, very earnestly, “art thou, in- 
deed, brave enough to endure death itself rather 
than this last barbarity ?” 

“Oh! Death!—death!” she cried, clasping 
her hands, ‘“‘ What is death to me, who have lost 
everything ?” 

“Nay, but consider, my dear. To die at sea— 
it means to sink down under the cold water out 
of the light of day; to be choked for want of air; 
perhaps to be devoured quick by sharks; to lie 
at the bottom of the water, the sea-weed growing 
over your bones; to be rolled about by the trou- 
bled waves—” 

‘Humphrey, these are old wives’ tales. Why, 
if it had been lawful, I would have killed myself 
long ago. But I must not lose heaven as well as 
earth. A brief pang it is to die, and then to 
be happy forever. What do I care whether the 
sea-weed covers my bones or the cold clay? Oh, 
Humphrey! Humphrey! why should I care any 
longer to live?” 

“* My dear,” I said, “ if we escape in safety there 
may yet be happiness in store. No man know- 
eth the future.” She shook her head. “ Happi- 








ness,” | told her, “doth not commonly come to 
man in the way which he most desires and prays. 
For if he doth obtain the thing for which he hath 
so ardently prayed, he presently finds that the 
thing bringeth not the joy he so much expected. 


Or it comes too late, as 1s the case often with 
honors and wealth, when one foot is already in 
the grave. I mean, my dear, that we must not 
despair because the thing which most we desired 
is taken from us. Perhaps we ought not to de 
sire anything at all except what the Lord shall 
provide. But that 
desired nothing, it is certain that they would no 
longer 


s a hard saying, and if men 


work.’ I talked thus at length to divert 
her mind from her troubles. “To thee, poor 
child,” I said, “ have been given afflictions many 
and great—the loss of godly parents, a husband 
whom thou must avoid, and the deprivation of 
earthly love. Yet since thou art so brave, Grace, 


I will tell thee 
thing of this— 
“What, Humphrey? What?” 


‘ Briefly, Grace, thou shalt not be taken alive 


I thought not to tell thee any- 


“ How? unless you kill me? 

“We are agreed, my dear—Barnaby and I— 
that if we cannot escape any boats which may 
pursue us, the boat shall be sunk, and so we shall 
all drown together Indeed, Grace, I confess that 
Iam not myself so much in love with life as to 


return to that captivity and intolerable oppres- 


sion from which we have gotten away Ihere- 
fore, be assured, we will all drown rather than 


go back.” 


“Oh!” she sighed, but with relief, “now shall 
I fear nothing. I have not lost everything, since 
I have thee still—and Barnaby. Alas! my head 


has been so full of what Madam said—that we 
should be certainly caught, and all of us flogged. 
To be flogged! Who would not rather die ? 
shivered and trembled. “To be flogged! 
phrey, I could not bear the shame !” 
and shivered at the very thought 
“Fear not, my dear,” I said; “there are those 


She 
Hum- 


She trembled 


on the boat who love thee too well to suffer that 
extreme of barbarity. 
mind, 


Put that fear out of thy 
Think only that we may have to die, but 


that we shall not be taken. ‘To die, indeed, is 
very likely our fate; for we have but a quarter 
ot an inch of frail wood between us and the seas 
If a storm should arise, we fill with water and go 


down; if the wind should drop, we should be be- 
culined, and so perish miserably of hunger and 
thirst; if Barnaby stee 
“ Humphrey,” said 
nocent head with rut 


‘fill not her in 


lis not the time of 
tornadoes, and there will beno storm. The wind 
at this season never drops, therefore we shall not 
lie becalmed. And as for my steering aright, 


why, with a compass, am I a lubber ?” 
* Brother,” she said, “if Lam not to be flogg 


little 





the rest concerns me Let us say no mor 


about it. I am now easy in my mind Robin 


sleeps, Humphrey he hath slept since the su 


went down, and this afternoon he looked as if 


he knew me. Also he took the bread sopped iu 


Canary eagerly, as if he relished it.’ 


“These sea said Barnaby, “are full of 





sharks.” 
I knew not what he 
speaking of Robin 


meant, because we were 
Sharks have got their senses, as well as hu- 
mans,” he went on. 

Still I understood him not. 

‘When a man on board a ship is going to die 
the sharks find it out, and they follow that ship 
Then they 


iway, unless 


until he dies and is flung overboard. 





devour lis body and go there is 


more to follow I have looked for sharks, and 


there are none following the boat; wherefore, 
though I am not a doctor, I am sure that Robin 
will not die.” 

“T know not at all,” I said, “ how that may be. 
There are many things believed by sailors which 
are superstitions—fond beliefs nourished by the 
continual presence of perils. On the other hand, 
the senses of man are notoriously as far below 
thoge of creatures as their intelleets are above 
then (yet a skilful man may read the premoni- 
Therefore I 


irk may have a sense like unto 


tion of death in a sick man’s face), 
know not but a sh 
the eye of a hawk or the scent of a hound, with 
which to sniff the approach of death afar off 
Let us comfort ourselves, Grace, with Barnaby’s 
assurance.” 

“Tis a well proved and tried thing,” said Bar- 
naby; “and sailors, let me tell thee, Master Doc- 





tor, have no superstitions or idle beliefs. 

“Well, that may be. As to Robiil’s disease, I 
can pronounce nothing upon it. Nay, had I the 
whole library of Padua to consult L.could learn 
nothing that would help me. First, the mind falls 
into a languishing and spiritless condition. That 
causeth the body to lie open to attacks of any 
disease which may be threatening. Then the body, 
being ill at ease, works upon the mind, and causes 
it to wander beyond control. So tliat the soul, 
which is bound up with body and thind, eannot 
show herself or manifest her will. It is the will 
which shows the presence of the soul: the will 
which governs body and mind alike. But if I 
know aught of disease, if a change comes upon 
Robin it will either swiftly cure or swiftly kill.’ 

“ Humphrey,” she whispered, “if he recover, 
how shall I meet his face? How shall I 
when he asks me concerning my faith ?” 

“* My dear, he knows all. “I'was that knowledge, 
the pity of it, and the madness of it—believe me 
—which threw him into so low a condition.” 

“T have looked daily for reproaches in thy kind 
eyes, Humphrey. I have found none, tr But 
from Robin—oh! I dare not think of meeting 
those eyes of his.” 


reply 





‘““ Reproach thee will he never, Grace. Sorrow 
and love, I doubt not, will lie in his eyes all his 
life. What thou hast done was for him and for 
thy father and thy brother and for all of us. But, 
oh! the pity—and the villany! Fear not to meet 
the poor lad’s eyes, Grace.” 

(Continued on page 918, Supplement.) 
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“THUS BEGAN OUR VOYAGE; 





IN 





AN OPEN BOAT, TWENTY FEET LONG, WITH A COMPANY OF THREE SOUND MEN. TWO WOMEN, 
[Sze Besanz’s Sertat Srory, “For Faru anp Freepom,” ON Page 96. | 
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HEAD-GEAR. 


countries the scarlet 
"PME liberty-cap, color of the cardi 
so called, is i vas as 
probably the oldest 1 as a token o 
form of head-cov- i s to i 
ering known to his i fo t 
have been made by ( ) 
hand for that pur- 


pose and no other, 
although the end 
of the robe thrown 
over the head must 
have preceded it, 


CARLOTTA, 
cage though 


4 e be, with pre 


as it is continued s i eve m 

in favor after it, bi n rea is 

the Arab having sta ( y 

scarcely any other, . ng 

This liberty - cap \ at s ’ 

was, however, worn more 1a ull th , 
world to vill 


pulled close about 
the ears, or with 
the tip pointing 














. . 7 it SrOou ‘ 
> ar rward r ‘ 1 

oo a ela Crocuet Hoop ror Girt FROM iccstin : 

vac dar as Ne 8 to 4 YEARS OLD: \ ws . 

custom bana lagetllae For pattern and description see v =e ahs 

be. For some rea- Suppl., No. XL, Figs, 72 and 73. a Se 
son satisfactory to é i x 

themselves the Ro KniTttED Hoop rox GikL FROM 0 pleasure rrounds, 

5 YEARS OLD for the 1 I nt, at 

For pattern and description see Sup- east, bel ng that 

plement, No, XIV., Fig. 7s, her treasure Is near 





Crocuer SLEEVELESS JACKET 
For pattern and description sce Supplement, No. X., Fig. 71. 





HANGING CUSHION ARRASENE EMBROIDERY 
[See Fig. 2, Page 900 


For design and description se Supplement, No. XV., 1 79 


Knire Basket. 
For design and description see Supplement, No. XVL, Fig. 80. 





Fig. 8.—Back or Burronep Crori 





Costume, Fig. 1, rig, 4 Back or Braipen CLoru 
For diagram and description see Sup- Costume, Fi 
plement. For pattern and description see Sup- 


nent, No. VL, Figs. 39-52. 
mans made the cap in the Phrygian 
form, the symbol of freedom, no 
slave being allowed to wear one till 
manumitted, Perhaps in this way 
it came to represent liberty in gen- 
eral, being only worn by the free, 


SOLrTOW What mercy it is that she 


has so devoted a sister a 





for after Cesar’s assassination the 








of Belgium—tende vateh 
coins struck carried it on their face ful, ever on the alert ld th 
supported by daggers, and long grief-stricken one from harm 
afterward the Netherlands, having disappointment ! 
shaken off the Spanish voke, made The gant fl iid 
the hat their national emblem. whet poor ¢ | er 
Our own Saxon forefathers for the laily strolls cha \ 
first seven centuries of the Chris in-W ! 
tian era wore no other head-cover f the rova wi " 
ing than their long flowing hair; y ‘ search 
but not long after the introduction u my i 
of the Phrygian cap—at first made 1 meets the 
of skins, and when worn by a no pers netics 
ble or chieftain enriched with some aba x 
ornament—their head-gear became | | otl nu 
the object of excessive decoration , ilwa r i 
with plumes and jewels and rich = t pencil, is the preparation of 
material. Presently then it grew ; — the daily menu for -the table—a 
to be emblematic of social condi- pleasure that never wearies, and 
tion, the king put a crown of gold TAILOR GOWNS perhaps with more certainty than 
round about his, and does to-day, any other meets it ist reward 
the soldier wore one peculiar to hig. 1.—Burroxep Cota Costume.—Front.—[See Fig. 8.] Fig. 2.—Braipep CLota Costume.—Fronr.—I See Fig. 4. } Ex-Empress Carlotta resides at 
himself, while in the far Southern For diagram and description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 39-52 Lacken, near Brussels 
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A SPECIFIC FOR THROAT DISEASES. 

‘* Brown's Bronehial Troches”’ 
favorably known as an admirable remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness, and all Throat troubles 

‘“*My communication with the world is very much 
enlarged by the Lozenge, which I now carry always in 
my pocket; that trouble in my throat (for which the 
* Troches’ are a specific) having made me often a mere 
whisperer.—N. P. Winu1s.—[Adv.} 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Winstow’s Soormina Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.]} 





Bornerr’s Coooatne is the best and cheapest Hair 








have been long and | 


Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, allays irrita- | 
tion, and promotes a healthy growth of the Hair.—[Ad.] | 
Counri.’s Bexzorn Cosmetic Soar. Exquisite for | 
the toilet Perfect for the bath. Sure cure for 
chapped hands.—[{Adv.] 
Tur superiority of Burnett's FLavorine Extraorts 


consists iu their perfect purity and great strength Cea} | 





ADVERTISEMEN'IS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delic ious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adz apte d fo or ir 
valids as wei as for persons in be ith, 






Sold by Grocers eve ry where. 


¥. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass. 


DESIRES TO BEAR. 


TESTIMONY. 


Henry T ene. Travelling 
Secretary of the Y. M.C. A,, 
writes from Exeter Hall, Strand, 


London, 1888: 


‘*T desire to bear my testimony to the value 


February 2d, 


of ALLCOCK’s Porous PLASTERS. 
them for paing in the back and side, 
from rheumatic 


arising 


out deriving. benefit from their application. 


They are easily applied and very comforting. 
Those engaged, as I am, in public work which 


involves exposure to sudden changes of temper- | 


ature wili do well to keep a supply of ALLCOCK’s 
Porous PLASTERs in their portmanteaus.” 

Beware of imitations, and do 
not be deceived by misrepresen- 
tation. Ask for Allicock’s, 
and let no explanation or so- 
licitation induce you to accept 
a substitute. 


AND “omer BOXES 
CANDY SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
FEST Iv ALS. 
2 sew ive of BoxwS ana be= NOVELTIES 
for Sunday Schools. Also a fine assortment of PURE 


CANDIES. Please write for a descriptive circular 


and prices. CROFT & ALLEN, 
1226 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, iA. 








I have used | 





quLl WEIGA > 


ROYAL B24 





- POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- 
tition with the multitude of low-test, short-weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Roya Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 








ISN’T IT, TO BUY A SO-CALLED 
PROVOKING, sage POLISH, THE ONLY EF- 
FECT OF WHICH 1S TO SCRATCH 
AND DESTROY YOUR qusseneent 


TEST AN ARTICLE BEFORE ADOPTING 
WHY NOT IT FOR USE? SEND YOUR ADDRESS 
——eeeee—= ON A POSTAL TO US, AND SUFFICIENT 
ELECTRO-SILICON witt BE SENT, WITHOUT CHARGE, 
TO POLISH YOUR ENTIRE SILVER SERVICE IN A MANNER 
THAT WILL SURPRISE YOU, OR 15 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR 
FULL-SIZED BOX. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


“rout same, ELEGTRO-SILIGON, exc. cox. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 
72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








and other causes, never with- | 








S AFE!NVESTMENTS 


Capital, $750,000 
Surplus, 400,470 
Cuarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 
et “9 Mortgages —" aggregating $11, 768 818 
in for 6,3 








58,162 

. 912 pa: c-e « Hi 410,656 

Interest paid aggregating - - - - 3,345,495 
Total paid to investors - - - 8,756,151 


We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer. 
We do not claim to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST business, 
Savings a for ore Amounts. 
information furnis! 


J.B.WA TKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 
Hew York Mang’r, HENRY’ DICKINSON, a9 ‘Greedees. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 
Fifty Y core Before the Public. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue. 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 








WON 


REMINGTO 


Mise M. E. Orr. 


the Gold Medal for the Championship of the World. 


GOLD MEDAL 
SILVER MEDAL 


Championship of the World, 


At Toronto, August 13, 1888. 


STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER. 





REMINGTON. 
OFFICIAL REPORT: “On General Writing—law, evidence, and commercial matter—*Miss M. E. Orr won 


*Mr. McGurrin won the Silver Medal in the same class.” 
*Both Miss Orr and Mr. McGurrin used th 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 


Remington Typewriter. 





REGATTA 


BE SURE THAT TRADE-MARK 


e 
Wa 


SLs 


iS ON GOODS AND WRAPPER, 
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THE CHRISTMAS QUESTION SOLVED 


BY THE 


Three Series of Waterbury Watches. 


THE NEW ‘LADIES’ WATERBURY,” “ SERIES L;” 
THE SHORT-WIND WATERBURY, “SERIES J;” 


AND 


THE LONG-WIND, ‘SERIES E.” 


THREE STYLES! 
Three Suitable 
‘Series L,” Price $4.00: 
Series E,” 


Family 


THREE SERIES! 


Presents!!! 


‘Series J,” Price $4.00; 
Price $2.50. 


For Sale by every 


Retail Watch Dealer. 


Ask to see the “ Ladies’ Waterbury,” 
hesitate no longer about Christmas 


just out, and you will 
Presents. 





NANE NIZED 





Ee the Biqh Court of Sustice. Gamal v v. Derrant. On Jan. 28, 

87, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Perpetual Injunction with costs 
resttulalon Mr. George Teyne lds “Doran from infringing Messrs. 
Joh n G osnell & Co.’s Registered Trade-Mark CHERRY BU OSSOM. 


| Superb Gift Books. 
“HARPE R& BRO THERS 


Have Just Publish 


LD SONGS. 


WITH DRAWINGS BY 
ABBEY and PARSONS 
OLD SONGS. With Drawings by 


Epwin A. Appey and ALFRED ParR- 
sons. Frontispiece on India Paper. 


4to, Ornamental Leather Cover, Gilt | 


Edges, $7.50. (/u a Box.) 


| OTHER WORKS ILLUSTRATED 
BY EDWIN A. ABBEY. 


| SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 
With Five Full-page Photogravure 
Plates, Five Proofs on India Paper 
of Full-page Drawings, and numerous 
other Illustrations by Epwin A. 
Appey and ALFRED Parsons. Folio, 
Leather, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, 
$20.00. (Jn a Box.) 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 
POEMS OF ROBERT HER- 
RICK. With Drawings by Epwin 
A. Appey. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, 
Gilt Edges, $7.50. (/n a Box.) 


| SKETCHING RAMBLES IN 
HOLLAND. ByG.H. Boucuron, 
A.R.A. Illustrated by the Author 
and Epwin A. Appey. 8vo, Cloth, 
Extra, $5.00; Gilt Edges, $5.25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. | 


Ga The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by Harrer & BROTHERS, postage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on 
receipt of the price. Hanrer’s CATALOGUE sent on 
receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 











Le Boutillier Bros. 


Broadway and 14th St.,N. Y. 
EXTRAORDINARY SALE OF 
KID GLOVES. 


Ladies’ French Suede Gloves, 4 but., newest 
tan shades, Paris embroidery, $1.25 quality, 53 to 


4, 65c. per pair, 
G5c. 


Ladies’ English Walking Gloves,piqué 
finish, embroidered backs, 5g to 74, new tan 


and brown shades, 4 but., worth $1 per pair, at 59e. 
Men's English Kid W alking Gloves, 

piqué seams, embroidered backs, worth $2.00 

per pair, at 25 


cy Paniedttheaette > ap6 eon eis $1.25 
Gloves for Evening and Reception wear a specialty 


EVENING SILES. 


Imported Faille Francaise, in delicate tints, 
worth $1.00 per yard, at 79c. 


79e. 
American Surah oomee s in all shades for 
eveninggwear, extra h 2 69e. 
French Vigured “Sultans,” daborets 
tri-colored designs, worth $1.50, at......... $1.00 


DRESS GOODS. 

40-inch French Cashmeres, in new shades for 

street and evening wear; and cream albatross, 

a great bargain, at 39¢. 

39c. 

52-inch French Ladies’? Cloths, new 

fall shades, sponged and shrunken, re ady for 

use, standard $1,25 quality, at.............. 89ec. 
50-inch Real Seal Silk Plushes, 


$8.50, $11.50, $15, $18} 


Worth $12.00, 





$15.00, $20.00, $24.00, 


All mail matter should have our street address: 


Broadway and 14th St., N. a 





Darlinglon. 
Runk&C6: 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS, 


Fans for Brides, Opera, and Receptions, 


Richest, Newest, and most fashionable Ostrich, 
Gauze, and Painted Fans, from the very first 
makers in London, Paris, and Vienna. 


LONDON AND PARIS KID AND SUEDE GLOVES 


For Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. 


LONDON UMBRELLAS, in Natural Wood, 
| Ivory, Onyx, Crocodilite, Labrodite, Buckhorn, 
and a variety of beautiful handles. 


N26%4 128 Cheolnut St 
¥: Wiladelphia 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 





| The Largest Establishment in Existence. 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
h than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 


| ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TkUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
| 


T In New York of all kinds 
‘SHOPP WN by a lady of experience, 
good taste, &c., without charge. Circular refere 7 
Address MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, 


DECKER, 825 Broadway, New? 


Established 1875. 
=" HELEN 
York. 
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C.C, SHAYNE, 


Farrier, 103 Prince St, 


NEW YORK, 
OFFERS AT RETAIL 
Choice Alaska Seal-Skin Coats | 


AT $150. | 












A very stylish, new shape, per- 
fect fitting, the most popular style 
yet introduced. Ladies who have | 
seen it have ordered it in prefer- 
ence to all other styles. It is es- 
pecially becoming to ladies of 
good figure. | 


ALASKA SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, | 
$165, $175, $200, $225, $250, and $300. | 


All sizes and lengths. Made from selected London | 
dressed and dyed Alaska Seal-skins. | 
SEAL-SKIN NEWMARKETS AND | 
PALETOTS, newest shapes, $300, $325, | 
$350, $375, $400, and $500. SEA | | 
OTTER and RUSSIAN SABLE trimmes | 

Garments, $600, $750, $900, $1000. 

&®- ALASKA SEAL JACKETS, $100, $125, $150 

Gentlemen’s Seal-skin ¢ and Far-lined Overe oats, Seal- 
skin Caps, Gloves, and Robes, mink-lined Cire ulars and 
Paletots, large stock, manufacturers’ prices; also, sev- 
eral new shapes in Seal Plush Garments. 

Our $50 Seal Plush Sacque is the best 
in America for the price; others at $40, 
$35, and $27. Seal Plush Newmarkets 
and Paletots, plain and fur- trimmed, 
$60, $80, and $100. Seal Plush Walk- 
ing Coats, Jackets, and Wraps, all sizes, 
at lowest possible prices for reliable 
goods. Our plush garments are lined 
and finished like our perfect-fitting 
seal-skin garments. 


We don't manufacture or sell the cheap 


Seal-skin or Plush, for neither gives satisfaction. We 


deal only in reliable and durable goods, and owing to | 


the fact that we handle Furs in large quantities, manu- 
facture our own goods, and do business on Prince St., 
where rent is cheap—one third of uptown or Broad- 
Way prices—we can afford and do sell 


The very best Furs and Seal-skin Gar- 
ments in America at the prices. 
NEW FASHION BOOK MAILED FREE 


C. C. SHAYNE, Manufacturer, 
103 Prince Street, ear Broadway, XN. Y, 


10,000 
JAPANESE 
SILK 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


a Le 


Hormous Reduction 


1328 AT 25c. EACH, WORTH  35¢c. 


1142 —_— = te 50e. 
1684 “ 50c, * “ 65e. 
1271 “ 58 * “ 75e. 
1535 “* 69c. “* “ 906. 
1732 * JB, * “ 98e. 


1308 * QO8c. 6 $1.25 
This is an invoice of All-Silk Handkerchiefs, which, 
arriving late, were sold at a heav? discount for the 
account of the manufacturers in Japan 


SEND MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY. 


_ 


Please Note the Street Address, 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 
46, 60, & 52 West 234 St MY, City 


Mssourr’ IRON M0 UNTAIN 


‘PACIELC: ROUTE. 





| with 








grades of 





y RAILWAY, The Shortest Line 


TEXAS, MEXICO, and CALIFORNIA, 


Only one change of cars via Laredo from St. Lonis 
to City of Mexico. The Shortest and Quickest Line. 
Through Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars. St. Louis to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, ** Only line that 
does it.» Only Direct Line to the Great Hot 
Springs of Arkansas. ‘Tickets via this Route ou 
sale at all coupon ticket offices in the United States. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without 
the use of the knife. Books with Gomplete informa- 
tion mailed free. Address 


Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, 
North Adams, Mass. | 








SILK NOVELTIES. 


JAMES McCREERY A CO. 
Have received a Special 
Importation of Rich Nov- 
elties in White with Silver, 
White with Gold, Black 
Silver, Black with 
| Gold, and all Black Brocade 
and Brocatelle Effects. 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York.. 





‘DamedsSons 


BLACK AND COLORED 
DRESS SILKS. 


A Suitable Holiday Present. 


Rich heavy Gros - Grain, Cachemire Jinish 
$1.23 yard ; regular price, $1.75. 

24-inch Faille Frangaise, extra heavy, soft fin- 
ish, 98e. yard ; regular price, $1.35 

Ve ry rich Faille unusually Sine 
Jinish, $1.50, $1.68, and $2.00 yard ; 
value, 


’ 


Francaise, 


spe cial 





Lyons rich soft finish, heavy all-silk Faille 
Frangaise, for Street and Evening wear, $1.68 
yard t usually sold at 2.25 yard. 


We are opening daily the latest European Nov- | 


elties in Brocades and Figured Silks, in rich ef- 


fects, and all the leading shades for Evening wear, | 


including every conceivable shade in real India | 


Silks. 


BROADWAY AND 8th ST,, N. Y. 















aA 
CHRISTMAS 
SURPRISE 


(COPYRIGHT.) 


Sue—Now stand perfectly still, and don’t scold 

for it’s all your own fault. You will have to stand 
while I drape my dresses over you until you pro- 
vide me with Hati’s Bazar Form. 
He (aside) —That’s it! I knew there was some- 
ing L wanted to buy for a Curisrmas Present. 
here is nothing my wife wishes so much, and noth 
¢ I will enjoy giving her more than Hatu’s Bazar 
ORM. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM. 


A household necessity, indispensable to 
ladies who do their own when nat fs A 
Adjustable to any size, and when not in 
use folds up like an umbrella. 

Theouly form endorsed and recommended 
by all fashton publishers. 

Sent to any address on 
receipt of price. 


Complete Form, $6.50. Skirt Form. 
Iron Post to which bust can bi 
added, $3 50. Bazar Skirt Form 
in case, $3.00. 

Send for descriptive Catalogue 
giving full particulars. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CoO.: 
833 Broadway, New York. 

We cheerfully recommend these forms and 

request our patrons when ordering or sending 
for cireulars to mention Harper's Bazar. 


Safe by express, Singer, 
$2.00. Send for list. Holden’s 

' r Ss new book on Birds — all 
facta, food, care 


re —25 cents, 
G. A. LOLDEN, 240 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





‘or 
4 


GHRISTMAS GREE MING. 


LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES, 





EDENIA. MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. ALPINE VIOLET. 
GOYA LILY. 
LUNDBORG’S RHENISH COLOGNE. 
DELICATE. REFINED. FRAGRANT, 
— ee 
| These Perfumes are for sale bu almost Druqaist d rT Articles, but if 


Or any re 


y reason, they cannot be 


LADD & COFFIN, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
24 BARCLAY ST. CORNER CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 





ey 


B Alan £0, 


iSth St., (9th St., and 
Sixth Ave., New York, 


| 4eF 





ee 820, 
© NEW YoRK”* 
NOW OFFER IN THEIR 


| 


FUR DEPARTMENT 


Exceptional and unprecedented 


Importers of the 
Bargains 
IN | 


wee, FASOO 
roves GORSET, 


STOLES, 
BOAS, ‘ ir Finist 

| Superior in Shape, Finish, 

RUGS, | and Material to any 


Trimmings, &c., Corset now made. 
In Sable, Black Monkey, Persian Lamb, Mink, | 


Bear, Beaver, &e. | 
Made up in the latest styles, perfect in fit, and 
unsurpassed in workmanship, 


8 Models, adapted to all 
20th Street & 6th Ave. Figures. 


Crosse & BlackWells nqunsrarswwns 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, = 
iin E PP S’sS 


AND REFINED SUCAR, GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 

















ARE SOLD BY ALL enacens, C O C O A 


IN THE UNITED STATES, MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 











FACET12&. 
THE DYING YEAR, 

Now the blustering blast is blowing 
Through the street, 

And ‘tis snowing, snowing, snowing, 
And the sleet 

Is a-slithering through the ways, 

Where the wagons and the drays 

Soon give way to gaudy sieighs, 

As is meet. 


And the boys who go to school 
Gayly glide 

O'er the slippery, icy, cool, 
Glassy slide, 

Which that valetudinary 

Mortal with the step unwary, 

And whose nerves are somewhat scary, 
Can't abide. 


Now the mothers and their daughters 
Jon the fur 
And go shopping—winter’s slaughters 
Ne’er deter 
From these signs he who's adept 
Must one certain fact accept, 
That we've reached ye month yclept, 
Decem-Ber. 
A GOOD REASON. 
“T say, Scribuler, why do you editors refer to your- 
selves as we? Is it to prevent jealousy in the edito- 
rial rooms?” 


‘‘No. It is because an editor is usually four or five 
times as big a man as any other man.” 
———_—_—_~>—_— 
PROPER. 


Whene'er the poet meditates, and tries 

To get his thoughts in shape that’s not confusing, 
Most properly indeed “tis said of him 

That he is Muse-ing. 

—>———_——_- 
A DISADVANTAGE OF COEDUCATION 

“Mr. Freshleigh may tell me the chief causes of 
the overthrow of the French monarchy under Louis 
XVIIL,” said theprofessor ; 

** Excuse me, Me. Historicus, but I see Miss Know- 
itall is in the room, and I would suggest that polite- 
ness requires that the ladies be given the first chance 
to answer that question.” 

ee 

One great trouble with those who go to the bad is 
that they do not think to provide themselves with a 
return ticket. 

The bon ton—2000 pounds. 

—————»_>— 
A PUZZLING QUESTION. 
Solitaire’s a delightful game, no doubt, 
For the player may cheat 1f he chooses ; 
But one thing I want very much to find out— 
If / chance to win, who loses? 
> 


A GRAVE CASE. 


“Guilty? I should say so! His is a capital of- 
fence." 

** Capital ?” 

“Certainly. He took $150,000, Ii that isn’t capital, 
I dou’t know what is.” 







































HARPER'S BAZAR. 





VOLUME XXL, NO, 52 














YOUNG LADY. “On, MA! ARE NOT THOSE LITTLE DARLINGS JUST TOO SWEET? 


SYMPATHY. 


URCHIN (to small waif). “* DO SHE MEAN ME? 


THE MATHEMATICIAN’S MUSE. 
In the summer when study is over, 
And I slip to the country away, 

And amuse myself stretched in the clover 
Doing nothing but dreaming all day, 
With the thrushes around and obtrusive 
Making melody measure the time, 
And the atmosphere highly conducive, 

I can’t make a rhyme. 


But in winter when shut in the city 
All absorbed in the value of “ pi,” 
For my thrushes, a hand-organ ditty, 
For my heavens, rectangular sky, 

Then the Sultan is in his seraglio, 
With his jewels of verses about, 
And his pen, if he wants an intaglio 

Can soon turn one out 


Now will somebody “up” on the seasons 
Just be kind enough, please, to suggest 
Why it is, and give some of the reasons 
Why a rhymester in summer non est ? 
I should like in the future to fix it 
So in summer the Muse shall not flee: 
Rhyme is better (read this!) not to mix it 
Vith x=z! P. Meperst 
i = 


HEALTH HINTS 

Never strtke a boy smaller than yourself 
grow. 

Do not try to shovel snow off the slanting roof of 
a Queen Anne cottage. 

Do not practise somnambulism when there is snow 
ou the ground, with the thermometer registering two 
degrees below zero. 

Never attempt to skate in patent-leather pumps. 

Do not think of paying a snow-shoveller in advance. 

Never throw snowballs at strange policemen just 
for the fun of the thing 

a 

A rural journal prints an elaborate apology for the 
mistake of its compositor in making it allude to “ Gen- 
eral Blank, that gallous old saw-horse,” instead 
of * that gallant old war-horse.” 

capaaputnealiiniteeape 
A SURE TEST. 

** It says in the paper,” quoth Mrs. Spriggins, 
“that they are pushing the Poughkeepsie 
bridge very hard. . I sup- 
pose they want to see if 
it’s real good and strong.” 

aS eee ae 

ADJUSTED EDUCA- 

TION. 

Teaouer. ‘*‘ Now, Tom- 
my, if a carpenter wants 
to cover a roof fifteen feet 
wide by thirty broad with 
shingles five feet wide by 
twelve ipches, how many 
shingles will he need 2?” 

TomsyY. ‘“ Well—er—I 
didn'tstndy that one, Miss 
Smith, Because I'm going 
to be a drum-maijor, and I 
won't need it. Why don’t 
you ask Willy Waffles? 
His father is a boss 
builder.” 


He may 





THE 


PHILANTHROPIST 


AND THE BEGGARS. 


(A LESSON IN MULTIPLICATION.) 





VERY LIKE 
* Did you read my novel, Smithers ?” 
“Yes. T enjoyed it very much, It is very like Haw- 
thorne.” 
“Oh, my dear fellow, you—” - 
** Don’t get mad, Scribuler. It was like Hawthorne, 
but by no means a literal transcript.” 
omaenenapoamaings 
_ Astudent of the American small boy announces his 
intention to write a revised version of Mother Goose, 
One change he suggests is in the “ Rain, rain, go 
away” lines. He thinks they should read : 
“ Rain, rain, pour away, 
Little Harry wants to stay home from school to-day.” 





The metre is not as good as in the original, but the 

sentiment is more truthful 
samnnatgidiiiveiitieens 
GOING TO EXTREMES. 

Weiiex. “T suppose, Nigshby, if you were worth a 
million dollars you would absolutely do nothing.” 

Niassy (yawning). ‘Yes, by thunder; and I'd even 
hire a man to do that for me.” 








t f “” 


How | 








DO WISH THEY WERE MINE!” 


HADN'T CAUGHT ON YET. 

Oxnv Lapy (to grocer’s boy). “1 see you're sellin’ off 
some o° your goods below cost.” 

Boy, ** Yes, 'm.” 

Oup Lavy. * Well, how can you make money on 
goods that you sell less 'n cost ?” 

Boy. “I dun know, marm; I’ve only 
grocery business a week. The boss 
room; p’r’aps he can tell you.” 


bin in the 
8 in the back 


inenensicsillieiammenses 

A gouty New-Yorker refers to his suffering mem- 

ber as his * club-foot.” 
ee Sen 
A NICE KNIFE FOR A BOY. 

“Ma,” complained Bobby, “can’t I 
knife than that old iron one? 
once with it.” 

“No, Bobby; that’s a very good knife for such a 
little hoy.” 

“But, ma, Tommy Traddles is no bigger'n 
and he’s got a jimdandy 


gers. 


have a better 
I haven't cut myself 


me, 
You ought to see his fin 


G5: Yea 








LEAVING 


IT TO 


NATURE. 


“MAG, WHEN YO’ GOIN’ T’ PUT DE BABY IN SHO’T CLO’ES?” 


“Do yo’ KNOW, PHEMA,I TINK 
INTO SHOT CLO’ES. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


Tracurr. **Tommy may tell us what shape the 
world is.” 

Tommy. “It is round.” 

Teaocuer. ** How do you know it is round 2?” 

Tommy. ‘ ’Cause yon told me yourself.” 

Traourr. “* Yes, but my telling you the world was 
round doesn’t make it round. How do I know it’s 
round ?” 

Tommy. “I s’pose somebody told you.” 

Qe 


Crabbed.age and youth cannot live together, which 
may account for the lack of harmony in a Queen 
Anne cottage surmounted by a cupola. 


DAT'’S ALL 
LAN’, "TAIN’T NO TIME HA’DLY 'FO’ DEY GIT BIG,’ 





FOOLISHNESS. 





I'M GOIN’ LET "IM GROW 


A BUSY DAY. 

** What do you do in school now, Willie 2” 

“Wish I was out of it, most of the time.” 

pe it 2 Sioa 
A WONDERFUL CHILD. 

Mr. Oxunpoy (admiring the baby). *‘Can he talk, my 
dear madam ?” 

Fonp Moruer. “* No, he can’t talk yet, but he’s a 
wonderful child; he understands everything one says 
to him, don’t oo, you darling ‘ittle pinksy winksy, toot- 
sy pootsy dicksy picksy dot ?” 

rn. Otnsoy. “ Does he understand all that 2?” 

Fonp Morner. “ Oh yes” 

Mr. Oxtpsoy, “* Well, he is a wonderful child.” 














ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 








FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. 


(Continued from page 907.) 

“T long to see the light of reason in those dear 
eyes—and yet I fear. Humphrey, I am married, 
but against my will. I am a wife, and yet no wife. 
I am resolved that, come what may, I will never, 
never go to my husband. And I love my Robin 
still—oh !” she sobbed, “I love my Robin still !” 

“If we die,” I told her, “ you shall go down with 
your arm round his neck, and so you shall die 
together.” 

Then we sat silent awhile. 

“My dear,” I said, “lie down and take some 
sleep.” 

“T cannot sleep, Humphrey, for the peace of 
mind which hath fallen upon me. If Robin now 
come to his senses again I shall not fear him. 
And the night, it is so peaceful—so cool and so 
peaceful”—the wind had dropped till there was 
barely enough to fill the sail, and only enough way 
on the boat to make a soft murmur of the water 
along her sides. ‘The sea is so smooth ; the sky 
is so bright and so full of stars. Can there be any- 
where a peace like this? Alas! if we could sail 
still upon a silent and peaceful ocean! But we 
must land somewhere. There will be men, and 
where there are men there is wickedness, with 
drink and wrath and evil passions—such as we 
have left behind us. Humphrey—oh, my brother 
Humphrey !—it would be sweet if the boat would 
sink beneath us Low, and so, with Robin’s hand 
in mine, we could all go together to the happy 
land where there is neither marrying nor giving 
in marriage,” 

From beneath the tilt there came a voice. I 
verily believe it was an answer sent straight from 
Heaven to comfort this poor faithfulsoul. “ Grace” 
—it was the voice of Robin, in his right mind at 
last—" Grace,” he said, “ we will continue to love 
each other, yet without sin.” 

“Oh, Robin! Robin!’ She moved quickly to 
his side and fell upon her knees. “ Robin, thou 
wilt recover !” 

“Stay!” I interposed. ‘“ Robin will first have 
a cup of cordial.” 

“T have been sleeping,” he said: “I know not 
what hath happened. We are in a boat, it seems, 
and on the open sea! Unless Iam still dreaming, 
we are slaves to a planter in Barbadoes. And 
this is Grace—who was in England! and I know 
not what it means.” 

“You have been ill, Robin,” I told him. “ You 
have been nigh unto death. Many things have 
happened, of which we will sp ak, but not now 
Grace is at your side, and Barnaby is navigating 
the boat. Drink this cup of wine—so. Sleep 
now, and in the morning, if it please Heaven, 
you shall be so strong that you shall hear every- 
thing. Ask no more questions, but sle« p. Give 
him your hand, Grace.” 

She obeyed me, sitting at his side and taking 
his hand in hers, and so continued for the rest 
of the night, Robin sleeping peacefully. 

In a word, he was restored. The fresh sea- 
breeze brought him back to life and reason ; an 
though he was still weak, he was now as soun 
in his mind as any man could desire to be. And 
in the morning we told him all that had been 
done, whereat he marvelled. 


Grace might love him still. That was most 
true, yet between them stood the man. Why, 





there was another man in the boat who also loved | 


a girl he could never wed. His passion, I swear, 
was full of constancy, tenderness, and patience. 
Would Robin be as patient ? 

When the day broke again we were still sailing 
over a lovely sea, with never a sail in sight, anc 
never a sign of land. 

But now Robin was sitting up, his face pale 
and his hands thin. But the light of reason was 
in his eyes, and on his lips such a smile of ten- 
derness as we were wont to see there in the days 
of old. ; 

“Said I not,” cried Barnaby, “that he would 
recover? Trust the sharks for common-sense. 
And again an open sea, with never a sail in sight. 
Praise the Lord, therefore !”’ 

3ut Grace, when the sun rose above the waves, 
threw back her hood, and burst forth into singing 


**O Lord, how glorions is Thy grace, 
And wondrous large Thy love, 
At such a dreadful time and place, 
To such as faithful prove !’ 


The tears came into my eyes only to see the 


A WOMAN’S TRUST. 

A wipbs-extended and most popular and pow- 
erful trust of the day is he trust of the Ameri- 
can housekeeper in the Royal Baking Powder. 
The manufacturers of all other baking powders 
and the purveyors of adulterated food have com- 
bined to break it in vain, It is as unshakable 
as the foundations of the earth, because it is 
founded in the actual experience of years of 
practical use. This trust has a reason for its 
existence. It is in the superior purity and 
wholesomeness of the Royal Baking Powder 
over all other similar goods as shown by the 
official analyses, and in the economy in its use 
because of its superlative strength as found by 
the tests of the government chemists. 

The crucial test of actual use in an article of 
this kind is to the American housekeeper the 
most satisfactory and convincing. A baking 
powder that never fails to make light, sweet, 
wholesome, and palatable bread, biscuit, cake, 
etc., upon all occasions, is the one that will be 
placed at the head of the list by the practical 
housewife, and received into her kitchen for con- 
tinuous use. This test the Royal Baking Pow- 
der has stood for over twenty years without a 
single failure, and hence its reputation as the 
best kaking powder made has spread from house 
to house, until its use has become as universal 
as its'merits are unrivalled. 








TRADE-MARK. IN 


LAWNS, Plain aud Checked, 
WOMEN'S DRESS WEAR, 


Will not crock or fade. 
Improves in brilliancy by 
Washing. 


Warranted 


ABSOLUTELY FAST. 


None Genuine without the above Trade-Mark, 





The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 











The plates of Harper's Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Civil War 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 


cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voinmes, same 


size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 


| famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16: in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- | 


countenance. It was not, truly, the sweet and | 


happy face that we remembered before her trou 
bles fell upon her, but that face graver with the 
knowledge of evil and of pain. And now it was 
like unto such a face as one may see in many an 
altar-piece in Italy, glorified with gratitude and 
love. 

Then the woman called “ Deb” fell to weeping 
and blubbering for very joy that her mistress 
looked happy again, "I'was a faithful, loving 
creature, 

‘“‘Humphrey,” said Grace, “forgive me that I 
murmured. Things that are done cannot be un- 
done. Robin is restored tous. With three such 
brothers, who should not be content to live? I 
hope now that we shall get safely to our port ; 
but if we die, we shall die contented, in each 
other’sarms. Going through the Vale of Misery,” 
she added, softly, “ we will use it as a well,” 


” ‘ 


[TO BR CONTINUED.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 








| 
change that had fallen upon her gracious, smiling | 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878, | 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS | | 











some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for II- 
lustrated Circular to 
McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 


| vertiser, 





NO'TICE,.—Parties in the vicinity of New York, | 


Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of charge. Agents wanted, Liberal 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the coun- 
try this book is sold on the easy-payment plan. 


We have a large stock of 











SWISS BOLTING CLOTH OR SILKE | 


which we are now prepared to furnish in any quantity 
to suit purchasers. This silk is especially adapted 
for ART WORK, HAND PAINTING, &c. 
Send tor prices to 













DOC BUYERS’ CU'DE 
Colores plates. 100 engraving | 
of different breeds, price. they are 
wort, and where to buy them ff 
Maiied for 15 Cents \ 
ASSOCIATED FANCIERS Ff 
237 S. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa 


for by Pecx’s Pat. Improven 
Cusniongp Ear Drems. 
the Whiepers heard distinctly. 


Comfortable, invisible, Illustrated book & proofs, FREE. Address 
or call on F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N.Y. Name this paper. 


PEERLESS DYES sitSsrSatccmns. 








RIDLEYS 


Crand Street, New York. 





CHRISTMAS CIFTS. 


Everything from a Simple Toy to the most Costly Diamond. 


DOLLS! DOLLS! TOYS! 


Thonsands if not Millions of them. Dolls of every 
Size, Nation, and Color, and at all prices, from 5c. to $50. 

Dolls from the Rag Baby to the Finest French 
Bisque Dolls, Dolls that Laugh, Dolls that Cry, Flirt, 
and Sleep. 

No such Collection in the City. 


TOYS! 


Toys of Every Variety. In fact, nothing in a Toy 
but what can be found in our Large Collection, 

Skin-covered Animals in Lar; Assortments 

Horses, Wagons, Carts, Sleigt Sleds, Tricycles, 
Bicycles, Propellers, Hobby Horses, etc., in all sizes 
and prices, 







GAMES, DRUMS, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


In Large and Varied Assortments. 


BOOKS and STATIONERY. 


tandard Works in Sets and Single Volumes. Also 
Fairy Tales and Story Books, Books for Sunday-School. 
Choice Gift Books, Prayer Books, and Bibles. 


CENUINE DIAMOND AND 


COLD JEWELRY. 


Diamonds in Pure and Perfect Stones, Bracelets 
from 1 to 15 Stones, Solitaire and Cluster Earrings. 

Screw Ear Knobs, Solitaire aud Cluster Rings, Band 
and Initial Gentlemen’s Rings. 

Lace Pins, Plain, Bar, and Fancy Settings, 1 to 15 
Stones, 

Scarf Pins, Solitaire and Fancy Settings; Gents’ 
Diamond Studs, from }y to 13¢ Carats. 





Handsome Combinations Ladies’ Finger Rings of | 


Opals and Diamonds, Rubies and Diamonds, Emeralds 
and Diamonds. 

Solid Gold and Silver Watches, Lace Pins, Earrings, 
Buttons,Studs, and many odd Fancies in Gold at prices 
which will show a large saving over regular jewelry- 
store prices, 

Rhine-Stone Novelties in Lace Pins and Earrings 
Also Ornaments for the Hair. 

Large Assortment Clocks, Bronzes, and Figures, 


> ACRES 





SILVER PLATED” WARE. 


New Patterns in Plated Oxidized Hair and Cloth 
Brushes, Mirrors, Puff Boxes, Shaving Mugs, and 
Brushes, Whisk Brooms and Holders. 

Silver-Plated Tilting Ice Pitchers at $11.75 to $40 
each. 

Triple-Plated Cake Baskets, from $2 to $8. 

Silver-Plated Fruit Dishes, $3 to $30 

Silver- Plated Individual Salts and Peppers, 24c. 
each. 

Silver-Plated Tea Sets,Card Receivers, Candlesticks, 
Casters, Cups, &c. 


togers’s Triple-Plated Table Knives, $2.93 a dozen, 


togers’s Triple-Plated Soup Ladles, $1.75 each. 


SOLID SILVER WARE. 


New Designs in Solid Silver Spoons, Forks, Button 
Ilooks, Baby Rattles, Tobacco Boxes, Cups, Sagar 


} Spoons, Butter Knives, Match Safes, Children’s Sets 
} in Cases (Solid Silver), $4.95, $6.50, $8.25. Solid Silver 


| Napkin Rings, $1, $1.35, $1.75, to $7 each 


SHILLING 


SPACE. 


Send 15 cents for our Illustrated Holiday Catalogue. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION. 





EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 32) Grand Street, 


56 to '70 Allen Street, 59 to 65 Orchard Street, New York. 

















AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


For 1889, and 


CHARLES DICKENS’ COMPLETE WORKS 
$5.93. Regular price of the two is $\ 8.00. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE is a 
PATRIOTIC, BRILLIANT, INSTRUCTIVE, ELEVATING. 
Decidedly the Best Magazine fi 





‘or the Home. 








Adventure, 
of the times, 
Pathos 
In short it 
for America 
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Complete 
consisting of 


from desig 
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Large Volun 
illustrate 
morocco cloth, 


i= 1AL 


$3.00 a Year 


Distinctively American, 
life and thought, and is af 
Its contributors are 

Powerful Contine t 
Peete, Games and Sports. i is 
by eminent Statesmen and Divines. 


ST FOR EVERYBODY! 


xed and Short Stories. 


Special a 
is the most valu 
. = homes, published. 


BEAUTIFULL 
Its aim is to build up a d 


i for $5.93. 
Over 8,000 Pages of Reading Matter 
Over 8,000 ne nar ics Dick 


> e year, 
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Works in Ten V olumes, 
sear’s subscripti 

vet f twelve 
ing, and 
arti 
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s ANTED —Entirely origin 
ACENT 5 “ for particulars. 
"CHARLES DICKENS’ COMPLETE WORKS FREE. 
ng $18.00 for six new subst riptions 
Volume Set of Di 
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MAGAZINE into a 
for three months, 
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Do Not Fail t 
NOW READY. 
Send 20 cents f 
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The AMERICAN MAGA 


best in American 


: ting all that is 
illustrating tutions. 


ithtul exponent of American inst 
the adlest American writers. 


Articles on Travel and 
Able Discussions on the topics 
1 Wit, Humor and 


the Home, Health, Literature. 
able and complete Magazine 


¥Y ILLUSTRATED. 
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American Literature ane Art. 
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monthly Ee . 7,000 illustrations 
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) y NOW. 
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nd substantially in 
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HOME PAPER... 





Send your Address to the Press Company, Limited, Philad’a 
Pa.,and get a SAMPLE COPY FREE. * * * * * 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SUPPLEMENT. 
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Fie, 1.—DESIGN FOR FOOTSTOOL, WITH WORKING PATTERN. 


EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FROM THE SOUTH KENSINGTON ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK.—[Sxr Pace 903.] 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 








Henih) 


( ondtat ble ble ke E 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


A fine assortment of 
DRESS PATTERNS 
for the HOLIDAYS, in 
Camel’s-Hair, Armures, Serges, 


STRIPED, PLAID, AND CHECKED CHEVIOTS, 


The above will be placed on a SEP- 
ARATE COUNTER and marked in 
PLAIN FIGURES. 


») hoc 
Jroadoray A | 9th bt. 
d 


“Gun Ameen Sines sat Bow 0 Ponkh She.” 


FURNITURE 


R. J. HORNER & CO., 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 


61, 63 & 65 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORE. 


Largest Display of First-class and Mediam Qual- 
ity Furniture in America. Best Values Prices in 
plain figures. Ten Showrooms, and Suite of Fur- 
nished Specimen Rooms Illustrated Handbook— 
“ How to Furnish Our American Homes’’—sent on 
application. TO 

PRESS COMMENTS. 

“It is to the interest of every purchaser to buy 
furniture at the lowest price consistent with qual- 
ity. R J. Horner & Co. sell nothing but first-class 

oods, and they sell them at reasonable prices. 
The magnitude of their warerooms, the variety of 
their styles, and the perfection of their work, leaves 
nothing to be desired, as may be learned by a visit.” 

“ None of the furniture displayed by R. J. Horner 
& Co. is below in quality that which should appear 
in an American home, and it grades up to suit the 


exactness of the millionaire or the artistic tastes 


of the connoisseur.” 
ONE 


ore BEST PRESENTS 
fw CHRISTMAS £m 


would be to send an order to ALLING & LODGE, 
ADISON, INDIANA, for a pair of choice 


BREAKFAST CARVERS 


Price, Buck Handles or white Celluloid, $2.50. 
Ivory Handles, $3.00. Sent by mail or express paid 
On receipt of money. Quality unsurpassed. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Mine. GOLDSCHMIDT’S CREME D’ELEGANCE. 

A preparation long and successfully used by French 
and English ladies to develop the bust, producing 
a permanently healthy, firm, and fall bosom. Suc- 
cess guaranteed. Correspondence confidential. Order 
from Druggist or mailed direct, securely sealed, for $2. 

MN. F. CLARKE, Sole Agent for the U.S. 
Wholesale Depot, 266 Greenwich Street, New York. 
Sealed Circulars Free. 


YouCANT 
Get ltOut. 


INT psee BLACK. 


Beulres no so" preparation. 

Samples ee 4 any 

address for 20 c: 

eS DOME & 60. 
ston, Mass. 








Now is the Time to Subscribe. | 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE....... ee Tee $4 00 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
400 
2 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mezico. 


There is nothing more conducive to wholesome 
pleasure, and to the creation in the family of an ele- 


vated moral condition, than the persistent use of these | 


periodicals. They are as familiar as houschold words, 
and 
wisdom that they constitute one of the greatest en- 


gives of civilization now in existence.—N. ¥. 


and are administered with such high humanity 


Sun 
The most popular and successful periodicals for 
fumily reading ever published.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


e@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage-Stamps. 











; 400 | 





HABIT CLOTHS. 
Folwell Bro. & Go., 


SPINNERS & 


MANUFACTURERS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


These cloths are all wool of latest 
colorings, superb finish, steam 
shrunk, consequently retain their 
shape in the garment, are, in fact, 
as near perfection as it is possible 
to make a fabric for tailor-made 
suits. All genuine goods have the 
firm name and picture of Colling- 
wood Mills upon the ticket. 


These cloths are to be found in nearly all first-class ot 
Goods Stores. They are of three qualities, and sell « 
$1 00, $1.25, and §1.<o per yard. If yout dewler has not 
got them in stock write us and we wiib inform you 
where you can get them, 





BARBOUR’S 


IRISH FLAX. THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, | 


Oh OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout | 


the Country. 


OF ALL DRY GOODS DEALERS. 


On receipt of $2.50 will 
send you, express paid, a 


KNAPP’S 


Pat. Folding Draping Stand | 


These are made of tinned wire, 
having a folding base of new de- 
sign and can be gathered into such 
compact form as to be easily carried 
about. When folded, goes into a 
box 3 inches square and 35 inches 
long. These forms can be used for 
the smallest misses’ as well as the 
very largest ladies’ skirts. The move- 
ment for adjusting is strong, simple 
and very quick of action. Their 
durability and extreme simplicity 
recommend them at a glance. 

BEVERY FORM GUARANTEED. 


UNION FORM CO., 
No. 52 Fulton St., New York City. 


Sr BLAS 
PRESERVED COCOANU i 
HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 
For PUDDINGS: PIES anoCAKES- 
In pound and 
Dalpgund pack 


Ask your Grocer for it. 
CROFT & ALL Ny 








e free on request. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


sU wow clayey OUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s 8 
cifie is the only unfai iow 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfige 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturons 
electricity nor any of the ad- 

fee vertised poisonons stuffs can 
accomplish Address Mme. hee date 20th St., N.Y. 


ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 





OD, A TE ATT 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fally tested 


and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer onght .to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D.S.WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. Second St., Phil., Pa. 


PEERLESS DYES 





Are the BEST. 
SoLp By DrvuaGists, 








| Measure taken on the persons themselves ; 








FURS. 


C. G. GUNTHER'S SONS 


(84 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SEAL-SKIN ALASKA 
$100, $125, $150. 

SEAL - SKIN ALASKA SACQUES, 
$150, $200, $250. 


JACKETS, at $85, 


at $125 


| SEAL-SKIN ALASKA WRAPS, at $100, $115, 


$125, $150. 
SEAL-SKIN ALASKA ULSTERS and CLOAKS, 
at $300, $350, $400. 


All in new and exclusive designs and perfect 


| in fit. 


Muffs, Capes, Boas, Collars of all varieties. 
Seal-Skin Caps and Gloves, Gents’ Fur-lined 
Coats, Robes, Rugs, etc. 


Orders by Mail, or information desired, will receive 
special and yrompt attention. When Customers are 
known to the house, or satisfactory references are 
furnished, Goods will be sent on approval. 


LALLA ROOKH DRESS CHART, 


All difficulties of Dress-cutting and Fitting effect- 
ually overcome by using our Cutting System. Best 
and quickest for dressmakers and for family use. 
Complete sample sent by mail on receipt of $2.00. 
Agents wanted everywhere ; territory allotted. Address 


LALLA ROOKH PATTERN CO., 
76 Park Place, New York. 


M°" DE VERTUS SCEURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 


With the corsets of this firm it is useless to have 
it is suf- 
ficient to apply for a special notice containing all ne- 


| cessary informations, to obtain a perfect corset. 





CREEN TURTLE. TERRAPIN 
ret ean MULLIGATAWNY 
MOC T LE OX TAIL 
CONSOMME FRENCH BOUVILLON 
TOMATO BEAN PEA 
JULIE N 4C€ 


SERVED ON ALL PULLMAN 
AND B. & O. BUFFET CARS. 


Sold by the leading Grocers of the United States and 
Canada. 








THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 
Is THE 
“ Anchor” 
Stone 
Building 
Blocks, 


real stone, 
three colors. 


baoly for Descriptive Catalogue, sent post-free, to 
F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
310 Broadway, New York. 














The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


N. B.—Genuine only with fae-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’ 8 EXTRACT ¢ OF MEAT Co., hash d, London. 





It will heal chapped bands, 
A. H. COBB, Boston, Mass. 





| happy by the cure of agonizing, 


| blood, with 


| 2c.; Resorvent, $1. 


Cutioura Remeoies Cure 
Skin ano Biooo Diseases 
from Pimeces ro SororuLa 


N/O PEN CAN DO JUSTIOR TO TIE FSTERM IN WHICH 
iN the Curiovra Remepies are held by the thon- 
sands upon thousands whose lives have been made 
humiliating, itching, 
scaly, and rey Fer diseases of the skin, scalp, and 
oss of hair. 

Cuttoura, the great Skin Cure, and Curroura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Curiovra Rersotvent, the new Blood Puri- 


| fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 


skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soap, 
Prepared by the Porrer Dave 
anv Curmioar Co., Boston, Mass. 
Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





a3 ~=6sw Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily “@@ 
as skin in-prevented by Comigura Soar. Ga 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 
\ ness speedily cured by Coriovra Anti-Pain 
Prasrer, the only pain-killing plaster. 


The Old Clasp. Relief at Last! 


No More Straining. 
Unrasten Your Corsets 
SITTING OR STANDING. 


The New Clasp. 








Pi} 
tre TRIGORA corset 


FAMOUS FOR ITS 
Elegance of Shape 
AND 


COMFORT IN WEAR, MADE WiT— THE 
QUICK ( D. DETACHABLE 
CORSET 8 /CLASP, 


INSURES HEALTH AND COMFORT. 


Recommended by Ladies, Physicians and Nurses, 


e Q. D. Clasp is areal boo 
It rids women of one of their miseries.” seuny June. 


“While I am unalterably opposed to corset wearing, 
Ido not hesitate to say that women who wear them 
will do well to substitute the . D. Clasp for those 
now in use.”—Annie Jenness Miller, Dress Reformer. 

Ask Your Merchant for it. 
If not found will mail io sample pair of Corsets. 
French Coutille for $2.00 
J. a. FITZPATRICK & CO., 
Manuf’rs, 73 Leonard St., New York. 


THE yr PERFUMERY C0.’S 
LAVENDER SALTS 


We are glad torecomment 
to our readers a delightfu 
new invention brought ou 
by the Crown Perfumer: 
Co., of 177, New Bond St, 
London, England. 

UNDER THE TITLE OF 


LAVENDER SALTS 
bo have prepared a nev 
gorating Snelling Salts 
Here we havea delightful 
= pestume of Lavende 
with somethin, 
— invigo 
freshing; a delightful addi 
tion to every toilet table 
and & most agreeable deo 
dorizer.—Lady’s Pictoriat 
For Sale by all Firet-Olase Drugegists. 





rating and re 


.T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
oREAM, OB MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 

Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
eases,and every blemish on beauty 
and defies detection. It has stoc 

the test of 30 years, and is so harm- 

less we taste it to be 

sure it is properly 

made. Accept no 

counterfeit of similar 
name, Dr. L. A. Say- 

er said toa lady of the 
haut ton (x patient) ; 

‘As you ladies will 
eirthnctoumion 

* Gouraud’s Cream’ 

as the least harmful of 


| 
oF 


AB WEL AS 
Beautifies the Skin, 
will do it. 


PURIFIES 


No other cosmetic 


‘all 


Druggists and Faney- 
Goods Dealers in the 
. S., Canadas, and 
: Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Piropricter, 48 Bond 8t., ranning 
__ wg to main omen, Great Jones St., M. » 


HAIR | .P®:2 


DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 
ON THE 


HAIR DESTROYER. 
LIPS, 


Approved by Eminent Physicians. 
A French preparation, guarantees harm. 
less to the skin and 
drugs; specially prepared for 1 ladies’ use 
highly’ perfumed ; never fails to permanent: 
ly remove the hair ; put up u = = kets 
in the form of a Price, 
fit. r kee — 
: ou ones get it at our dru we 
A wil — it by mail on receipt 0: 
RMS. 


TAMSON & noe 
71 Park = w. York. 


“PARTED BANG” 


f natural . 
Made of natural CU LY Hair. 


who wear bane hair 
up, acco 


$2; Hair 


sent = O.D. an: af where. 
the m’ ust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 Btate-st (Cent! oi Music Hall)Chicago 











cure eczema, and all skin an 
LADIES’ <o¢"s==.GUIDE 


DO You USE given to persons using Cobb's 
5 BAP COMPLEXION SOAP. 
Fall particulars and sample 

Cake for 6c. postage. 

NTS wanted in city and courtry. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., Chicago. III- 


ve $50.00 IN GOLD 
scalp diseases. Best for Baby. 
gam par TOKOLOGY, 227%. 








BEAUTY & ITS PRESERVATION. 


A hand-hook of inestimable value for either sex for 
the preservation of Health and Beauty. Sent to any 
address on receint of 4 cents in stamps. POMPADOUR 
TOILET CO., 45 East 20th Street, New York. 


























